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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 








‘Bhee pee carpane prune euey on blers 
By men veil’d fold on fold ; 
The city was full of cries and moans ; 
FP pay na oe 
ves were ev ere— 
Tene iad ae hake ae 


ODE TO TOBACCO. 
By a Graduate of Cambridge. 


plies the student 
Thou who, when fears attack, 
Bidest them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 
Perching, unseatest ; 
Sweet when the morn is grey ; 
Lunch; and at 
Possibly sweetest : 


I have a liking old 











NEW YORK, MAY 3, 1862. 


For thee, though manifold 








Now with a cuckoo’s double note, 
Now with the white owl’s hoot. 


The gardens, rich with flowers 
Of Indian scent and lustre, 

Are where, at dusk, the i 
Do most delight to muster. 

But now the sunshine’s golden darts 
Do such shy creatures fluster. 


The Jester, tolling his silver bell, 
Comes where fountain leaps, 
Waving its snowy feather 
O’er the shadow as it daa, 
Where the elm its mount of whispering leaves 


In summer richness 


The palace gardens, sunshine-paved, 
Are gay with lords and ladies ; 
The ro’ struts i’ the sun, 
The ird sings where ahade is; 
The bloodhound, basking by the door, 
Of page nor groom is. 


The Jester app theoagh erly gun. 
Tolling Mis silver be $ 


(None knew the meaning of the thing, 
Or how it so befell.) 


ee eee. 
Calling to Heaven or Hell. 


Where bearded, anxious councillors 
Are seated in divan, 

With ladies tired in velvet, 
Each with a silver fan, 

The Jester tolls o’er the charts and maps 
That cover the red-lined plan. 


Where a duchess proud is fitting 
For to-night the 

The Jester’s death-bell 
Frightens her from her 1 

She fears to question Bobinel, 
Nor his meaning dares to ask. 


Through every palace chamber 
With pute thin ines, with frighten’ 
i e ¥ 6, 
And death in every feature. = 
It was somehow ominous of ill, 
And something above Nature. 
EVENING. 
Now as the Jester on the steps 
Of the broad terrace li: " 
Touching the cord of his bell 
With lean and shrunken fingers, 
There comes from a distant tower the voice 
Of the requiem’s hooded singers. 


He comes to where the damsels sit, 
Working co hoary 90 
0 on for a queen, 
“The death of the het Paul” 
Quoth he: “ This Jew, Ps agbn cs bechoanro 
Will laugh at the world they’ve buried us all.” 


He creeps to the door of the steward’s room ; 
The steward counts and reads ; 
Before him lie three open chests 
Brimming with title-deeds. 
Quoth he: * This 


lasts for years, 
And life-long a 


Vou. 40. No. 18. Stories, 1 know, are told, 
" se bill . Not to thy credit ; 
— ow one (or two at most) 
Literature. D a cat a ghost— 
a U except to roast— 
THE JESTER’S PASSING BELL. Doctors have said it: 

A Legend of the Reign of Prancis the First : } whose reign How they who use fusees 
the Black Death” —an infectious species plague—ravaged All by small degrees 
both England and France. Bebienes chimpanzees, 

NOON. on nee poe 5 
The Jester with his e, mad, their wives; 
ind te athe are eines” 
Comes sli the trunks 
And over the wt fm A Into their gizzards : 


Jones—{who, I’m lad’ to say, , 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.)— 
Daily absorbs a clay 


Cats may have had their goose 


Here’s to thee, mn! 





BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


text for this reverie 
box of the Manchester and 


the ordinary course, the mail 
wards about 


ing), I saw in the huge saucer eyes of the mail, 
Got icons, an evidense th 


race, and noti 


handkerchief once and for ever upon that i 
forward claiming the j init 


yiz., from a point seventy miles 


drew my own attention to the fact that this 


fact, he had been foretold by Virgil as 


, Ne compas to Cecentines ie 
» * Monster was; dreadful ; 
i" eal that 





Sweet, when they’ve cl away 
of day 


searcely risen, and the streets 
at time empty, so as to offer no opportunities for — 
the road, I lost my way; and did not reach the post-office unt 
it was considerably past <a but, to my t relief (as 
it was important for me to be b Wesmmorciand the morn- 


WALTER THORNBURY. 


It may be presumed that Mr. Bacon is a Tobacconist, who sup- 
ts. 


THE VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH. 


The incident, so memorable in iteelf by its features of horror, 
and so scenical by mo groneing Oe the eye, which furnished the 
So dasa of Ligh, a2 6 edibabey cpemunee, wham casted om Ge 
ol it, asa r, Ww sea! on the 

aa mail, in the second or 
third summer after Waterloo. I find it necessary to relate the 
, because they are such as could not have oovur- 


-western i 
chester, to halt for a number of hours; how many, I do not 
remember ; six or seven, I think; but the result was, that, in 
recommenced its journey north- 
mrs a4 Wearied with the long detention at a 
gloomy hotel, I out about eleven o'clock at night for 
the of fresh air ; —_ to fall in with the mail and re- pas 
po . The night, however, being | tora! ‘surveillance of the attorneys. During night, or that 
being the 


through 


my chance was not yet lost. Past 
the time it was, but, by some rare accident, the mail was not 


. y 
where my cloak was stil! lying as it had lain at the Brid 
water Arms. I had left it there in imitation of a nautical 
one Reg hr eh ay Ket ptm tr de ele 
covery, by wa’ ing 0! whole human 
EW oa orang of ar apace ame Sue 
with his best compliments, that he has hoisted his pocket- 


soil; thence- 


fire for want of a criminal. 
Having mounted the bo I took a smal quantity of lauda- | ; 
num, having already travelled two hundred and miles— 


beyond London. In the tak- |, 
jing of laudanum there was nothing extraordinary. But by ac- 
attention of my assessor on 
in ent woe rs fight f h 
e . But by accident, an th great ight, it 
z coachman 


monster in = of bulk, and that he had but oneeye. In 


“Monstrum herrendum, informe, ingens cul lumen ademptum.” 
one of the items :— 


34, meets 


delight me? 


what right had J to exult in his misfortune? I did not exult : 
I delighted in no man’s punishment, though it were even 
meri But these personal distinctions (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
identified in an instant an old friend of mine, whom I 
known in the south for some years as the most censpnc of 
mail-coachmen. He was the man in all Europe that could (if 
any — have driven six-in-hand full gallop over Al Sirat— 
that bridge of Mahomet, with no side battlements, and 
of ertra room not enough for a razor’s leading right 
across the bottomless gulf. Under this ent man, whom 
in Greek I ominated Cyclops diphrélates (Cyclops the cha- 
rioteer), I, and others known to me, studied the diphrelatic art. 
Excuse, reader, a word too elegant to be pedantic. As a pu- 
pil, teen paid extra fees, it is to be lamented thatI did not 
stand in his esteem. It showed his dogged honesty 
(though, observe, not his discernment), that he could not see 
my merits. Let us excuse his absurdity in this cular, by 
wemembering his want of an eye. Doubtless that made him 
blind to my merits. In the art of conversation, however, he 
admitted that I had the whiphand of him. . On thispresent oc- 
casion, great joy was at our meeting. But what was Cyclops 
doing here? the medical men recommended northern 
air, or how? I collected, from such eplanations as he yolun- 

, that he had an interest at stake in some suit-at-law now 
pending at Lancaster; so that probably he had got himself 
transferred to this station, for the purpose of connecting with 
ben a pursuits an instant readiness for the calls of 

s lawsuit. 


Meantime, what are we stopping for? Surely we have now 
waited long enough. Oh, this procrastina mail, and this 
proc — Can't they take a lesson upon that 
subjectfrom me? Some people have called me procrastina’ 
Yet you are witness, reader, that I was t here waiting for 
the post-office. Will the post-office lay its hand on its heart, 
in its moments of sobriety, and assert that ever it waited for 
me? What are they about? The guard tells me that there is 
a large extra accumulation of foreign mails this night, owing 
to irregularities caused by war, by wind, by weather, in the 
pecs service, which as yet does not benefit at all by steam. 
‘or an extra hour, it seems, the post-office has been e in 
threshing out the pure wheaten correspondence of Ww, 
and winnowing it from the chaff of all baser interm 
towns. But at last all is finished. Sound Ae erat vee 
your criminal 


Manchester, good-by; we’ve lost an hour 
conduct at the ice: which, however, tho I do not 
mean to part with a serviceable ground of complaint, and one 
which really is such for the ho to me secretly is an ad- 
vantage, since it compels us to look y for this lost hour 
amongst the next eight or nine, and to recover it (if we can) at 
the rate of one mile extra hour. Off we are at last, and at 
eleven miles per hour: for the moment I detect no changes 
in the energy or in the skill of Cyclo 

From Manchester to Kendal, Which virtually (though not in 
law) is the capital of Westmoreland, there were at this time 
seven of eleven miles each. The first five of these, 
counting from Manchester, terminate in Lancaster, which is 


separate roads from Liv: | and-from Manchester to the 
north become confluent. Wi 

the the 

adventure. the 

bee oegee Dy was meer sogli dy ge shocking ~~" ue of = 
a thing w paniows never ECT a man in- 
dulges in the cious habit of sleeping, all the skill in auriga- 
tion of Apollo himself, with the horses of Aurora to execute 
his notions, avail him nothing. “Oh, Cyclops !” I exclaimed, 


“thou art mortal. My friend —_ Thro’ 
first eleven however, this 
say that he with the whole Pagan Pantheon. 


ee ie 
ty—w e to 
itself onl brief snatch On meta 
tself 07 es. waking up, he an 
apology + Limneelf, which instead of mending laid 
open a gloomy vista of co 
he reminded me, were now going on at Lancaster: in conse- 
quence of which, for three nigh 

laid down in a bed. During 
own summons as a witness on the in which he was in- 
terested: or else, lest he should be missing at the critical mo- 
ment, was with the other witnesses, under the 


of it which at sea would form le watch, he was 
ving. This explanation certainly accounted for his drowsi- 
ness; but in a way which made it much more alarming ; since 
now after onend days’ resistance to this infirmity, at length 
he wag rose rs | giving way. Throughout the second stage, he 
grew more ani aoe ee In the second mile of the third 
stage, he surrendered himself finally and without a struggle to 
his perilous temptation. All his past resistance deepened 
the weight of this final oppression. Seven atmospheres ot 
sleep rested upon him ; and to co: the case, our worthy 
, after ing “Love amongst the Roses” for 
times, without rote gee and ge eed ; eres, had 
re moodily resigned himself to slumber—not so deep, 
doubtless, as the coachman’s, but enough for mischief, 
th tom Preston it came about 
that I found myself left in charge o esty’s London 
and Glasgow mail, then running at the least twelye miles an 
ur. 





pe pene of the Colsaden In tbe” Ante 
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THE ALBION. 














own birth- 
solemn and 
e county was my own native 
more than upon 
any ual area known to man or present, had descended 
the 0! curse of labour in its heaviest form, not mastering 
in mines, but 

ual space of earth 
uman power put 
season also of the assizes, that 
hurricane of flight and pursuit, as it might have seemed 
from Lancaster all day long, 





eee 

onth was August, in the middle of which lay my 
éag—* festival to eve thougntfal man 
often sigh-born thoug ts. h 
county—upon which, in its southern 


the only of men as of slaves, or crimi 
working through the firey will. Upon no 
was, or ever had been, the same energy of 
forth daily. At this 
dreadful 


toa quae, which swept to and 
hunting the county up and down, and regularly subsiding bac 


into silence about sunset, could not fail (when united with this 
Lancashire as the very metropolis 


permanent distinction 0 
and citadel of labour) to point the thoughts pathetically upo 
that counter vision of rest, of saintly 


n our left we were nearing the 
also must, under 
state of halcyon repose. 

it, bore each an orchestral in the universal lull. M 


light, and the first timid tremblings of the dawn, were by this 





a veil of ble transp y- 
horses, which running on & sandy margin ofthe road 
but little disturbance, there was no sound abroad. 

clouds, and on the earth, prevailed the same majestic peace 


and in spite of all that the villain of a school-master has done 
for the ruin of our sublimer thoughts, which are the thoughts 
of our infancy, we still believe in no such nonsense as a limited 
Whatever we may swear with our false feigning 
hearts we still believe, and must forever 
the total gulf between earth 


atmosphere. 
lips, in our faithful 
believe, in fields of air trav 


and the central heavens. Still 


earth upwards to the sandals of God. 


= the air for a moment; I listened in awe; buf then it 
Once roused, however, I could not but observe 


ed away. 
with alarm the quickened motion of our horses. 
experience had made my eye learned in the val 
and I saw that we were now run thirteen 
I pretend to no presence of mind. 


lity as regards action. The pals 
hangs like some guilt, weight 0 
brances upon my ene: 
But, on the other hand, this 
thought, that in the Ss cep towns 
fortune, I see its total evolution ; in the radix of 
see too certain) 
first syllable of the dreadful sentence, I read alread: 
Tt was not that I feared for ourselves. Us, vur bu 
poten charmed squint pees e 
through too many undreds 0! 
approach, that were matter of 


anxiety to rest upon owr interests. The mail was not built, 


felt assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me who trusted to 
that we could meet would be 


its protection, But any 


D 
from and 
sorrow, towards which, as to their secret haven, the profounder 
asp of man’s heart are in solitude continually travel- 
» ling. Obliquely u which 
e present circumstances, be repea' the 
The sea, the atmosphere, the 
oon- 


made 
In the 


dence of children 
that tread without fear every chamber in their father’s house, 
and to whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic vision 
which sometimes is revealed for an hour upon nights like 
this, ascend with easy steps from the sorrow-stricken fields of 


Ten years’ 
of motion ; 
es an hour. 
the contrary, my fear 
deficient in that qua- 
doubt and distraction 
dark unfathomed remem- 
es, when the signal is flying for action. 
accursed I 


and too instantly its entire expansion ; in the 
the last. 
and im- 
collision. And I had rid- 

that were frightful to 
ter to look back upon, the 
first face of which was horror—the parting face a jest, for | 








































enough to 
frail reedy 


help can I 


.| heard me, 
Here, th: 


the obli 


he sought 
die no less 


without a 


ment seat 


even then. 


and light in comparison of ourselyes. And I remark this | mused on 


ominous accident of our situation. We were on the wroi 
side of the road. But then, it may be said, the other party, 
other there was, might also be on the w: 
wrongs might make aright. That was not likely. 
motive w! 


side; and two 
The same 

had drawn us to the right-hand side of the road 
—viz., the luxury of the soft beaten sand, as contrasted with 
the paved centre—would prove attractive to others. The two | right angles to ours. 


with eyes 
extremity 


werful 





adverse would therefore, to a certainty, be travellin, except as 
coating > y 4 


on the same and from this side, as not 


the @onting over to the other would, of course, 
from us. 


poe thw our part. And ev 
would rely upon us for quarteri 


ours in law, 
looked for 
lamps, still lighted, would give the impression 


a second. 





rose in a regular line from either side, meeting overhead, 
gave to it the character of a cathedral 
a deeper solemnity to the early light ; but there was still light 


side a young 
it is requisite that you should whisper your communications to 
this young indy thong really I see nobody, at an hour and 
on a road so solitary, | 
—_— that you should carry your lips forward to hers? The 
little carriage is cooeping on at one mile an hour; and the 
ies within it being t 

nding down their heads. 
human calculation, there is but a minute and a 
heavens! what is it that I shall do? 


tale might seem laughable, that I should need a suggestion 
from the “Iliad” to prompt the sole reso ined 
Yet so it was. Suddenly I remembered the shout of Achilles, 
and its effect. 
Peleus, aided by Pallas? 
that should alarm all Asia militant; such a shout would suf- 
fice as might ony terror into the hearts of two thoughtless 


more on my part was not possible. 
step; the second was for the young man; the third was for 
God. If,said I, this st 
loves the young girl, at his side—or, loving her not, if he feels 


tion—he will, at least, make some effort to save her. that 


ing, without a struggle, from his duty, he himself will not the 
less certainly perish for this baseness of poltroonery. He will 


there is one craven less in the world? No; let 


pon him; and, in 
that case, all our grief will be reserved for the fate of the help- 
less girl who now, upon the least shadow of failure in him, 
must, by the fiercest of translations—must, without time for a 
prayer—must, within seventy seconds, stand before the judg- 


But craven he was not: sudden had been the call upon him, 
and sudden was his answer to the call. He saw, he heard, he 
comprehended, the ruin that was 
gloomy shadow darkened above him ; and already he was mea- 


suring his strength to deal with it. Ah! what a vulgar 
does courage seem, when we see nations bu; it and selling it 
for a shilling a day: ah! what sublime does co' 


seem, when some fearful summons on the great di 
carries a man, as if running before a hurricane, up to the giddy 
crest of some tumultuous crisis, from which lie two courses, 
and a voice says to him audibly, “ One way lies hope; take 
the other, and mourn for ever!’ How 


ter choice. Then suddenly he rose; 


| one almight: 


————————————— 








high 
aisle. These trees lent 





perceive, at the further end of this Gothic aisle, a 
gig, in which were seated a young man, and by his 
ady. Ah, young sir! what are you about? If 


ely to overhear you—is it therefore re- 
us tenderly engaged, are any | 
, to all 


Between them and 
f Oh 


Speaking or acting, what 


offer? St it is, and to a mere auditor of the 





that 
But could I pretend to shout like the son of 
‘©: but then I needed not the shout 


one gig horse. I shouted—and the young 
‘A second time I shouted—and now he 
for now he raised his head. 

en, all had been done that, by me, could be done: 
Mine had been the first 


r is a brave man, and if, indeed, he 


on, upon every man worthy to be called a 
his utmost for a woman confided to his protec- 


in vain to save. But, if he makes no effort shrink- 





blow we had 
ror, was all 
man trembled not, nor shivered. 
was the of agitation 
yet he dared not to 
remained to do, by him it could no longer be 
et he knew not 


ven to it—as if it with human 
ve with tremb! srmpeiniver The 


ut the lady—— 
But the hea 


depart from my dreams, as she rose and sank upon her seat, 
sank and rose, threw up her arms “nating. heaven, clutched 








: and why not? Wherefore should we that 


perish, 
pitying thought of ours wasted ul i 


of God. 


down: already its 


of life 

















a triumph, if, 


, amidst the raving of all aroun him, and the 


of the danger, the man is able to confront his situation—is able 
to retire for a moment into solitude with God, and to seek his 
counsel from him / 

For seven seconds, it might be, of his seventy, the stranger 
settled his countenance steadfastly upon.us, as if to search and 
value every element in the conflict 
conds more of his seventy he sat immovably, like one that 


before him. For five se- 
some great p For five more, perhaps, he sat 
uprai like one that prayed in sorrow, under some 
of doubt, for light that should him to the bet- 
upright ; and by a 


strain upon the reins, raising his horse’s fore- 


m the ground, he slewed him round on the pivot of his hind- 
legs, so as to plant the little equipage ina 


position nearly at 
Thus far his condition was not improved, 
a first step had been taken towards the possibility of 


If no more were done, nothing was done ; for the 


little carriage still occupied the very centre of our path, though 
in an altered direction. Yet even now it may not be too late: 
creature that met us,| fifteen of the seventy seconds i 
this, and if the sepa- 


may still be unexhausted ; and 
bound may avail to clear the ground. Hurry, 


rate links of the anticipation had been a thousand times more, | then, hurry if for the flying moments—they 4 Oh! hurry, 


I saw, not discursively, or by effort, or by succession, but by one | hurry, my brave 
—they alsc 


» hurry ! 
hoofs of our horses. 


flash of horrid simultaneous intuition. 


Under this steady though rapid anticipation of the evil which 


might be gathe " 
what a > of wo, was that which stole upon the air, as 
the far-o! 


ring ahead, ah! what a sullen mystery of fear, 


man! for the cruel of our horses 
Fast are the flying moments, faster are the 
But fear not for Aim, if human energy 


can suffice; faithful was he that drove to his terrific duty; 
again | faithful was the horse to Ais co 
sound of a wheel was heard? A whisper it was—a 


One blow, one im- 


ulse given with voice and hand, by the stranger, one rush 


whisper from, perhaps, four miles off—secretly announcing a on the horse, one bound as if in the act of rising to a fence, 
ruin that being Abe 


foreseen, was not the less inevitable ; that 


these maniacal horses? Could I not seize the reins from the 
grup of the slumbering coachman? You, reader, think that 
t would have been in your power to do so. And I quarrel 

not with your estimate of yourself. But, from the way in 
which the coachman’s hand was viced between his upper and 
, then, 
that bronze equestrian statue. The cruel rider has kept the 
bit in his horse’s mouth for two centuries. Unbridle him, for 
a minute, if ou please, and wash his mouth with water. 
> Unhorge me, then, that imperial rider; knock 

me those marble feet from those marble stirrups of Charle- 


oe. 
he sounds ahead e+ and were now too clearl 
ho and what could it be? Was it| his ear been all was 
industry in a taxed cart? Was it youthful ga; ety in» gig? further effort of Ais. Already in 
t ¥ struggle ; and perhaps in his 
ing, “ Father, which art in heaven, do thou finish above what 
I on earth have attempted.” Faster 


lower thigh, this was impossible. Easy, was it? 


Easy, was it 


= sounds of wheels. 
Was it sorrow that loitered, or joy that raced 


ci the character of the motion. 
v something 


‘or as yet the | from his 
snatches of sound were two eating, Sas distance, to de- 

ver were the tra- 
must be done to warn them. Upon the 


past them 


other party rests the active responsibility, but upon us—and, | that must 


wo is me! that us was reduced to my 
b 
accomplished? Might I not sound the 


But this, from the 


a difficult and even 
nearly three hundred 


} opium-shattered self 
—rests the responsibility of warning. Yet how should this be spoke 
guard’s horn? Al- 
ready, on the first thought, I was making my way over the roof 
to the guard t which I have 
mentioned, of the foreign mails’ being piled upon the roof, was 
attempt to one cramped by 

yelling. And, for-| From m:; 











tunately, before I had lost much time in the attempt, our fran- | scene, w 


tic in a moment told its own tale, and wrote all its 
horses swept around an angle of the road, w opened records on my heart for ever. 
 e} stage where the collision must be accom- Here was the map of the passion that now had finished. 
The he sealed. All was apparently | The horse was ee upon the 
court was sitting; the case was heard: the vogpa dna central road. of the whole might 
arrear. 





landed the docile creature's fore-feet u 
ing known, was not, therefore, healed. What could be done | ing centre of the road. The larger 
—who was it that could do it—to check the storm-flight of had 


What power could answer the question? Glance 
thought of man, wing of angel, which of these had speed 
enough to sweep between the 
vide the one from the other? 
steps of light more indivisibly, than did our all-conquering 
rival upon the 
young — we aser y. His 
us; not t any longer 
il; but b the dreadful rattle 


rose in horror, to 


the crown or arch- 
of the little equipage 


then cleared our overtowering shadow: that was evident 
even to my own ight. 

wreck should float off in , if upon the wreck that 
were embarked the human 


agitated t. it mattered little that one 


htage. The 
was that certainly beyond the line of absolute ruin ? 


efforts of the 


in our inexorable flight. Oh, raving of hurricanes 
have sounded in their young ears at the momen t of 
* - 


elev 














at some visionary object in the air, fain 
iri Figure to reader 


soang iedien, bl 
yo es; they were quite unmanageable. 
tians had 

thing of the past now, and not likely to occur oie. For this 
young man was ng— 
‘a warning to those who might be tempted to imitate him— 
and the report found credence at Schranksteinbad, and forms 
part of the traditions of the 

ing towards i 


in excellent health an 
ed | It was his invalid friend who had died; but I held my peace 
One is not obli 


credit it, though I hap 
Psp 


from the chambers of the air opening in rev is 
as trom the ground yawning at her feet, | upon her, wih 
the flashing of cataracts, Death the crowned phantom, with all 


the equipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar of his voice. 


The moments were num ; the strife was finished ; the 


vision was closed. In the twinkling of an eye, our flying 
horses had carried us to the termination of the umbrageous 


aisle; at right angles we wheeled into our former direction ; 
the turn of the road the 


stant, and swept it into my dreams for ever. 


scene out of my eyes in an in- 


_— —— 
A QUIET NOOK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By John Ruffini, Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” &e. 


(CONCLUDED FROM THE “aLpion” oF aPgit 19.) 


CHAP. IV.—MY LAST FLIRTATION. 
In spite of these and other occasional disagreeable impres- 
i ed citeaather Let to = a longing to re- 


sions, Schrankstein' 

wisit it_—-which I did the following summer; and, the more | 
saw of it, the more I grew in love with it; so that I ended 
being a constant visitor at the establishment, and there I had 
as 1 was telling you, my last flirtation. 


But what was it that so endeared this Schranksteinbad to 
ou? [hear some one ask. I have told you already. It was 


ts plenty of air and verdure, its fresh waters, its grand pros 
pect of the A 
squirrels, and vergissmei' 

make it a Temple of Ennui to you, its — 
its homely feeling, its omy Some, quiet old- 

and perfect emancipation from the 

Let me also mention, en , its 

We live in an age, thank 

wishes to appear so, and I disclaim 
inferences, Which may be drawn from m 
upon this 
are a consideration. 


Ips, its walks, its fir-tree forests, its birds, ite 
nnichts—it was that, which ~ 4 
secl 


fashioned habits, 

tethers of conventional lite. 

moderate 

God, when everybody is rich, or 
beforehand all invidious 

ble item ; still, I beg to submit that cheap terms 


Well, is this all? was there no other inducement to your 


culiar feature of its own, which gre it an additional charm in 
my eyes. It was never ‘entered by men under forty years of 
age. Open ply amg wide as you will, I don’t bate a jot of 
what I have put down. 

was any written statute forbidding the entrance of this quiet 
haven to gentlemen under forty years of age. I simply men- 
tion a fact, and that fact 
oldest annual visitor had there ever been (with one solitary 


I don’t mean, of course, that there 


is, that not within the memory of the 


exception) any gentleman under forty staying as a boarder st 
Schranksteinbad. I say staying as a boarder, for naturally there 
were plenty of youngsters among the occasional visitors of 
the Sunday. 


In the year 1858 it was—the year of the comet—that this 
ie exception took place, an exception, after all, which 
y served to confirm the rule. The in 


man—I was going to say & jad—between twenty-six 


Thus far I must say for him, ths 
‘with, and as companion to, a gentleman of the legs! 


age, very infirm and nearly blind. Had the ter been at 
least invlifferent-looking or vul Bu 
was very ——— and gentlemanly, and danced to per 


-mannered ! it no—he 


leave you to imagine the run he had with ite 


‘a disastrous season of it, I recollect... .but it is 4 


reported to have died shortly after lea 


to this day. As I did 2 
belief, so I did nothing to dis 
ed to know that my y man was 


accrediting 
irits, having met him not ago. 
to be a hero of abnegation. 


stern sex being to the soft in about the 
portion of one to five, inbad had 


To return. 


Hosting account of from seven to eight gentlemen past the 




















without 8) 


* | two scores, to an average number, let us say, of forty ladies, 
twelve or fifteen of them grown up young ladies. 
- pend yous ee ee not spend a month or so at 5 *?% 


and coquetting a wee bit, or perhaps indu 
in a little sentimentality ; i 
a little current of 0! 


unconscious, always innocet 


4 
flirtation, be it even with bachelors past forty. Bachelors 


their part, for being past forty are not the less men 


& 


and a heart too....You perceive at & - 

and the dangers of the situation for 

fortians, amid a bevy of beauties. 

the mammas and the ttle sisters and bro 
an easy life of it with us. How we 


Thrice P. 


the little ones, drove their hoops for them, and then 
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pation of the ie did not make us forget the claims 
Cf th usefal. One ws one’s Horace by heart at our time 
of life, and how to mingle utile dulei. No little ailment or dis- 
comfort for which we had - our — Ps c- 
r,eau des carmes, eau of orange-blossoms, vo > 
Puisamic vinegar, creosotis Billiard, ammonia, benzine, etc. 
These two last articles, the two most in requisition, were an 
exclusive monopoly of mine—it was only justice, because I 
had introduced them at Schranksteinbad—and urgent must be 
the case, indeed, for recourse to be had to other methods of 
healing a wasp-bite, or a spot on a silk gown, than my am- 
monia or benzine. The respect for my privilege was pushed 
so far on these two points, that a lady, convicted of having 
taken a stain out of her gown with her own benzine, was sen- 
tenced by her peers to have the obnoxious phial sequestered 
during all her stay at the Baths. ' 

The dangers of this kind of intercourse, on our side, are too 
* obvious to need being pointed at; they are all comprised in 
this one—the risk of sliding from the tppery ground of flirta- 
tion into the slough of earnest love- ing. Only fancy a 
grave past-fortian, with perhaps a bald pate, or a wig, playing 
the impassioned for good and all with a luxuriantly- 
blondine or brunette of seventeen or so! What could come of 
it but heartache and ridicule ? : 

] must say that, for my part, I never apprehended a like re- 
sult; and yet I courted r, I may say—yes, I played with 
fire. I remember a season in which I carried on three conse- 
cutive flirtations, one per month, and I came off at last heart- 
whole. Impunity had made me reckless. I felt so sure, so fire- 
proof—poor goose that I was! But another word before I tell 
you of my narrow escape; it is meant in exoneration of the fair 

young ones. 

a“ ~ my second visit to Schranksteinbad, I found it to have 
somehow transpired that I was an author; and, on my third 
season, | had the mixed satisfaction of seeing two books of 
mine handed from bench to bench, and from summerhouse to 
summerhouse, and now and then forgotten there. My being 
an author, combined with the ammonia and benzine I had just 
brought with me, made me in some aN x A man who can 
manufacture lovely heiresses, and jet-haired lovers for them, 
and marry them at will, is not like another man in young la- 
dies’ eyes. They will lend him some of the perfections and of 
the locks of his heroes. This prestige—I beg pendon for the 
ambitious expression, but I find no better— generally 
from a week to a fortnight. In cases of aggravated sentimen- 
talism, twenty days had been reached. I may just as well re- 
mark, that this last limit of time was not overstepped in the 
pass of arms to which I am going to advert. Including both 
those of her arrival and departure, Mdlle. Emma's stay at the 
Baths ted in all to ninet days. 

Yes, her name was Emma; I had heard her sister call her 
so. Malle. Emma was a lovely, kind-hearted, playful big child. 
That she was lovely, I had the irrefragable evidence of my own 
eyes; that she was kind-hearted, I knew from the fact of her 
having offered to go, and going every day, to dress an old lady, 
her next neighbour, and a perfect stranger to her, whose right 
hand was disabled by rheumatism. A little scene in which 
she had played the first part, and which I had witnessed at 
table, had given me the measure of her graceful playfulness. 
We had a lady-boarder noted for her greediness. One of her 
daily tricks at the dessert consisted in this ; that she drew a 
dish of cakes near her,and cautiously slipped the contents, one 
by one, into her pocket. It was to defeat the end of this ma- 
neuvre, that Mdlle. Emma applied herself on one of the first 
days of her arrival, and so quietl , and with the ut- 
most politeness, as never to let the dish of cakes stop within 
reach of the rapacious hands. 

I don’t know how it came to pass, but, for the three or four 
first days of their stay, there was no communication whatever, 
save polite bows, between Mdlle. Emma and her company and 
me. The slow or quick growth of acquaintance between stran- 
gers at a depends may much on their respective situa- 
tions at table, or on accident. Now, Mdlle. Emma’s company 
and I sat at the two poles of the dinner-table, and accident, as 
it seems, had done nothing to draw us together. But, what- 
ever its cause, the longer this sort of distance lasts, the more 
difficult it becomes to break through it. I felt the truth of 
this one morning, when, on going as usual to my observatory 
to read the newspaper, TI descried in one of the summer-houses 
Mdlle. Emma reading a book, and I could take upon myself to 
do no more than bow to her most respectfully—a politeness 
which she returned at compound interest, I suspect with a lit- 
tle caricature. If I am to Ly candidly, both Mdlle. Emma 
and her sister—a married , and her senior wv six or seven 
years—belonged to that set of queenly women I most admire 
at a distance. Tall commanding figures intimidate me. 

However, it was written somewhere that we should become 
friends, and here is how it happened. I must premise that 
there ran against the wall of the house, on both sides of the 
flight of steps, a trellised verandah co Vi 
creepers, which hung down in beautiful garlan to 
the ground. One day, towards dusk, I entered this cool re- 
cess to smoke a cigar. I was momentarily blinded by the 
match I had used,and, not to stumble aga the rustic chairs 
or tables, I felt my way with my walking stick. “Are you 
going to cane me?” asked a saucy voice, so close, that I 
started; and out came a merry laugh, and Malle. Emma. I 
had instantly recognised her voice. 

“God forbid that I should,” I answered ; “ though I know 
somebody who would not be sorry if I did. 

“Who is it ?” asked she. s 

“Who, but your victim, Mdlle. Lambin ?” (the monopolizer 
of the bonbons). ¥ 

Another merry h,and she said, “ Are you going to stand 
up as Mdile. Lambin’s champion *” 

“Who knows ?” said I; “ perhaps I have an interest in her 
trade: suppose I am a sharer in the spoil ?” 

“T am not sure you are not,” said Mdile. Emma, and she 
called out to her sister to come and hear Mr. So-and-So avow 
& tender interest in Madame Lambin. This b it to the 
window not only Mdlle. Emma's sister, but ly all the 
boarders who hed windows in the front of the house, Mdlle. 





was I. | said it was I in fact who, yielding to Mdlle. Emma's 
earnest request, had taken upon — to her, Mdme. 
Lambin, to give us, after supper, the Rantz des Vaches she had 
sung so admirably some nights before. 

1 observed, during my harangue, that Mdlle. Emmg was pre- 
paring for an éelat of hilarity, and, wishing to prevent that at 
any cost, for Mdile. Lambin was very sharp and caustic, and 
having but one tongue in my head, and that actnally employed, 
I stole quietly close to Mdlle. Emma, caught her by the wrist 
and pressed it rather ee This diversion had the effect 

ester, 


looked 
repped her threatened x fit of 2 E- ee vee 
Lambin declared 


that she was at the commands of 
but that she was never sure of her voice after her meals 
~ did not her giving us the * Rants des 


Vaches” and all her repertory after supper. 
do, her sister and I, Oa 
bounds during this 


made theme of quizzing at m 
varied abundantly. I parri 


dear me, what a wit she had! 


encounter next morning. 
al fresco as usual after breakfast, when Mdlle. Emma joined us. 


we had last night, thanks to you,” said the sly hypocrite. 

“ Thanks, rather, to 
request alone that Mdme. Lam 
acted as your mouthpiece.” 

“T was king,” she went on, “ and I could scarcely sleep 
for thinking of it, how nice it would be if you and Mdme. 
Lambin gave us duets.” 

“Let us do better, and have trios,” said I; “Mr. Eisen- 
schmidt has a very fine bass voice; use your influence with 
him to join us.” 

“ What influence can I have with Mr. Eisenschmidt? I 
know so very little of him.” 

“ Not so in ee, as you choose to say.” 

“How so?” ed Mdlle. Emma, rather puzzled. 

“ Deny, if you dare,” said I, “ that you make appointments 
= Mr. Eisenschmidt in the garden every morning by break 
of day.” 

The 
to which 


bin consented to sing; I only 


, from its very absurdity, had a success of hilarity, 


We had much to 
poche T gee e. Emma within 
in le performance. Mdme. Lam- 
bin’s natural over-graciousness to me, who had been the means, 
in fact, of procuring her her present triumph, was a ready- 
expense, which Mdlle. Emma 


vari the thrust with a will, but with 
indifferent success. I was on disadvantageous ground, and, 


I was more fortunate, or rather better armed, on our next 
e were, ten or twelve of us, sitting 


An arch smile on her lips, as she turned to me to say good- 
day, warned me of a fresh attack. “ What a delicious evening 


you,” said I. “It was at your pressing 





dile. Emma herself richly contributed. Mr. Eisen- | 


water, and of no plaster. Only think, a bit of sticking-plaster 
under her eye! it would spoil her beauty—no such thing; and 
she insisted on going on with her game. 

She was a brave ; this was not the last proof I had of 
her power of endurance. Who knows how many occasions of 
exercising it she had already in her short experience of life, 
how oh Lap - had to inflict upon er how 
many longings after a collar, or a gown, or a of you! 
=. to check and leave wes tisfied ! sed re 

ell, then, to return. Halfan hour after, perhaps, we were 
treading a very narrow footpath skirting the forest ; she went 
foremost, and, as the skirts of her gown were ample and long, 
according to the fashion, I had more than one narrow és- 
cape of stepping upon the hem of her garment. I told her so, 
adding by way of jest that, if I damaged her dress, {I was not 
as sure of being pardoned as for having damaged her skin. She 
turned round, and said with a little frown of defiance, “ Why 
80, pray ?” 

“ Why, because women, as I hear, hold less to their skin than 
to their finery.” 

Her eye flashed. “And you believe me to be one of those 
absurd a 

“ Possibl 
are but a bi 

“ Stuff and nonsense—a child at seventeen !” 

“ Every thing is relative,” said I; “you are one in my eyes, 
the eyes of Papa formidable.” 

“T know of no worse coxcombs than men of a certain , 
They would fain give themselves out for Methuselahs in cnler 
to benefit by the contrast.” 

. “ Shall I, to benefit by it, tell you my exact i 
ie, “No such 


not,” said I. “I spoke of women, and truly you 


She put up both her hands to her ears, c 
thing—if it is at all in proportion with your tiresomeness, it 


schmidt, be it known, was a very worthy and a very accom- | must be a fine old age, indeed,” and ouey she ran. 


plished past-fortian of ..... 
could sleep but little, and was 
where I had seen him in slippers and flannel 
that very morning, tée d tte with Mdlle. Emma, herself an 
early riser. 

us far the odd character of our first-spoken meeting de- 


termined the colour of our further intercourse. The 4 of 
ast. 


the first notes was to remain the key of the sonata to the 
Enfant terrible, as 1 nicknamed her, and Papa formidable, as she 
nic ed me, were for ever at daggers ion. teasing, con- 
tradicting, finding fault with, saying disagreeable things to 
each other, and constantly seeking each other’s company not- 
withstandi 

her ; rather less accountable, though, in a grave pas' 
tian like me. Well, all I can say in my defence is, that it all 
came of its own accord, without any the least predetermina- 
tion, or effort to humour her childish moods, on my part—far 
from it, I enjoyed the sport vastly. 

We had a tiff, of course, the first time we went out for a 
walk together. We were a large company, a dozen at least, 
mostly ladies ; her sister was with us, and her sister’s husband, 
who came down occasionally, and their two little girls. Use- 
less to = that I was on the best terms with all the family. 
Well, Mdile. Emma, when out in the country, used to pick 
flowers for ever to make nosegays, which she made prettily 
ind and, as I watched her supple form sauntering right 
an 


Dante’s Matelda, in the twenty-eighth canto of the Purgatory 
—and, as I was of Matelda, she called out to me to 


go and pick her some beautiful orchids, which grew on damp 
ground. My answer to this request was that, if the <r 
was meant for me, as it ought to be in justice and reason, 


would jit not, I shouldn’t slave for Mr. Eisenschmidt or any- 
body else. 

“What an ignoble selfish creature you are! obey, and reckon 
upon my generosity.” 

“I might reckon without mine host, if I did. Promise 


“ Most vulgar sentiments most vulgarly expressed,” quoth 
she. “I promise nothing, and I give you time ; one, two, 

As I saw she was going to wet her feet, I went first, and 
handed her the orchis, saying, “Allow at least that I am the 
most chivalrous being in creation.” 

“The most conceited, you mean. Have you a penknife ?” 

“T have my stiletto,” and I produced a charming little pen- 
knife in the shape of a stiletto. 

“T was sure you had,” said she. “How many has it helped 
you to kill ?” 

“T ought to consult my register of murders to know.” 

“Tt is charming, though.” 

“ Such as it is, it is at your command.” 

“T cannot deprive you of it ; it is too necessary for you.” 

2 “ True—still, perhaps by accepting of it, you may save some 
ves.” 

“ That is a consideration ; out of christian charity, then, I 
will take it. Here is a penny to break the evil charm. But 
don’t hope to have bribed me into giving you my nosegay. No 
"tae though, found how ( h 

e ni , though, found its way somehow one 
of her little nieces, as child boasted ry 
in the evening, carefully placed ina tumbler of water; a gra- 
ciousness which was wledged on the morrow by a speech 
to the effect that I could not thank her for having done merely 
her duty, but that I could congratulate her upon knowing 
what her duty was. The n y, however, for being a duty- 
offering, was not the less feme and watered, and exhibited 
upon my window. From that day I became her constant pur- 
veyor of wreaths, and never once did she return 
a walk in the forest in my com; 
suckle, traveller’s joy, or bright 
on her bonnet, there deposited 

friendship alive. 


y, without a crown of honey- 
on her hair, or 


Z 


———— with me—not even 

we 
only in jest, without wincing. Once only did she feel 
piqued, and showed it. The occasion of this little 


and .... but, to make it plain, I must briefly refer to a pre- 
vious occurrence. We had been pla 
apples that lay strewn under a tree. 


catch. It so happened that Mdile. Emma miscalculated the 


parabola of one of my most successful throws, and, instead 
ees > sate S be ent received it upon her face, a 
left eye. For once, I dropped my jesting —~ 

e 


little under the 


and went to her in some alarm, it would seem, 


skin 


hed on t at m Se ee 
roe = ‘oo in was bruised on a surface 


as broad as a 
scratch in the it. I said how 
me to have thrown the apple so 





Ses a emones: nes 
more nonsense ; 
was punished for her awkwardness, and 








eighity-three years of age, who| The sky had quite cleared by the time 


ways in the garden by sunrise, | three minutes 


g-gown | way, help to pick oak leaves and ivy twigs, and look sharp. 


No wonder in a sportive, quick-witted thing of ping 
. q my turned inside out—that is, exhibitin 


d ich and bending down gracefully, she reminded me of 


next day) to my table | Scal 


cranberries 
by my hands. Small presents | bag full 
e was good-humour itself; nothing could put her out of 

patience oma siehanen her 
points of beauty as few women could have stood, be yA. 
ily 
was this: We were follo’ a very narrow path in the forest, 
at ball with some 


e vied with each other 
as to who should throw the apple highest for the other to 


, and there was a scarcely perceptible 

comme of Teeth yoo 0 
She begged | with, 
she said ; she 
hear of ng! met 











joined her—that is, 
rwards. She bid me, in heraisual petulant 


She herself, and all our party, and another y ours had met, 
were busy gathering oak leaves and ivy. And, in a wonder- 
fully short time, nimble fingers turned those green 8 
into a variety of shapes—wreaths, garlands, collars, wrist- 


. | bands, scarfs, &c.—which were to serve for a general masquer- 


ade. Then, under Mdlle. Emma’s direction, every one changed 
outer garments with every one—the gentlemen, three in num- 
ber, showing off, of course, in the garb of ladies, and vice versd. 
I had on, for my part, Mdlle. Emma's broad straw hat and blue 
caraco, and she my flap) grey hat and summer paletot 
red sleeves and iow 
body, the colour of the lining; and, besides my share of green 
in common with all the rest, I gloried in a quantity of moss 
and ivy twigs hanging down my face in the shape of lets. 
I was a sight indeed, and so we were all; we could not look 
at each other without laughing till we held our sides. In short, 
we had niade ourselves such figures that, when we entered 
two by two the precincts of the , humming a lugubrious 


chant, people fled at our approach, and we were at some 
—_— to have our identity owledged even by our fellow- 
ers. 


I must now mention an incident which wellnigh threw me 
ice O' 


off the rails of flirtation, and down the ip 
infatuation. A few days after the masquerade just mentioned, 





r 


a little before noon, T was sitting and reading my 

in a very odd place—the orchestra of the dancing-room. This 
orchestra was my refuge against the heat—it was always plea- 
santly cool there—end also my tentof Achilles when I chanced 


to be out of sorts. I was somewhat so on this morning. I am 
very particular, pe: I ought to say fidgety, about my let- 
ters. Gentlemen past forty are apt to fidget about many things. 


Well, then, I a letter, which I wanted to go by day's 
post—an end most easily secured by handing it to the letter- 
carrier, when he called about eleven A.M. As I could not do 
so myself this time, ees a bath, which was ready, 
I begged Jungfrau Madel e to see to it for me. J 
eleine, to make assurance doubly sure, put my letter in 
her pocket, and... . forgot it there. I must say, in fairness to 
her, that it was a washing-day, and poor Madeleine at her wits’ 
end. When apprised of the mischance, after my bath, I grum- 
bled a little—more, I am afraid than n —but I would 
hear of no one being sent on purpose tothe vllage—all hands 
were e by the great wash—and with moodily, 
in hand, to my elevated station in the dancing-room. 


pa) 
{had been there perhaps ae age of an hour, when 
the door of the large hall, just in it of m 


was 
fi open, and there appeared on the threshold a group of three 
indies, two holding in an tly reluctant 
third one between them. was Mdlle. Emma. 


* What is it? what new crime has the most terrible of en- 


fants terribles committed ?” cried I, jumping down, and striding 


towards the door. 
“Come and see what a state she has put herself in,” said 


Malle. Emma's sister. 
My blood gave a turn, as by Am followed in the direction 
of the elder sister’s, rested on le. Emma’s shoulders. They 
over as if by a 


were the colour of brickdust, blistered all 


d. 

“ How was it done?” I asked. 
“ By w in the sun without a ogee said the sister ; 
“ did you ever of a piece of folly this ?” 

“Really, it is too bad,” I began; “a babe four years 
d » 


“ Don’t scold,” interrupted Mdlle. Emma. 

The tone in which she said it was neither petulant, as usual, 

nor ; it sounded like a quiet warning. 

“ You are t,” said 1; “we can do better than 

scold just now ;” and I ran to the kitchen, took hold of a paper 
flower, and scattered handfuls of it on the pose 


of an incipient sunburn. The up- 
might opt ae San eek 
, turned it topsy wry, eae 

the remaining contents over my best! and 
used , when n better was 
at hand, as a sodative in cesse of slight scalda. If it did Mdille. 
Eesasa caly Ge tenth pert Se which she professed it 

c for sunburns. 

end good-humour, 
She made light of what 


h 
hi 
the while 


ol 


Lal 
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pers Incompatible ; and after a union of only a few months, 
they separated, she making her sister’s Brownlowe) 
hhoune beer hows. In the course of , she formed an inti- 
macy with Richard Sa , Earl Rivers, to whom she bore 
two children, and whose b they concealed with sedulous 




































He said, by the tall young lady. 











ny 
f Mason informed him of his birth, and 
of the most Jo- y ) reason 

Rm... 1... hog a ata. hme a 2 have left me cool in| care, lest ay Got lace her title and fortune in y.| which it was concealed; whereon he refused to be & shoe. 
comparison. Malle. Emma braving the noonday heat of the The first, a daughter, born in 1695, was named Ann ee 
d Mdlle. Emma a sunstroke—in fact, nearly| after the father and mother, was put out to nurse, and and denied by ee a 

i sng martyrdom— or my sake; what a rich premise to within a year. Towards the close of 1696, the countess had we in detail, we fin how indefinite, 
start inferences from! I confess, to my shame, that I started | | taken for her in Fox Court, in which she took up her j unlikely, and, in some ly untrue it is. “Where 
some of the wildest. The flesh is weak, you know, especially see Madsane Beaith, s captain's wit, ond there, on tter- did his nurse reside, and what was her name w he bore? 


at forty. Thank God, the paro: was short. A mis- 
wae soon stole upon me, a that I tenderly 
comm | and helped on, that I was a tool of my 
self. A walk of four or five hours, my usual medi- 
cine in cases of a conflict of feeling, being quite out of 
the question in the present broiling weather, I bethought my- 
self of a substitute. I went home and myself under a 
shower-bath until my teeth chattered; then I took my head 
between both my hands, and read myself a good lecture in 


turday, 16th Lm 4 1696-7, was born her second child, a son. 
On Monday the 18th, he was christened by Isaac the 
minister of St. Andrew's, Holborn, and entered in the register 
as Richard, son of John and Mary Smith. There were a 
at the baptism the nurse, the priest, and his clerk, Lord Rivers, 
Mr. Newdigate Ousley, and his sister, Miss poy Myo b 
Lord Rivers and Mr. Ousley stood godfathers, and Miss Ous! 
godmother to the babe. Next day, Tuesday, it was taken 

to Hampstead to nurse by a Mrs. Peglear, who was told the 

Richard Lee 


E 
2 
4 
g 
Hi 
E 


. Than t tic treat-| child’s name was ' the name of his master, are unknown. These are references 
af T telt outiciendy braced to roy est my letter-carrier| Meanwhile, poy we Soy wih Be cegees) meee Cele 9 maa CAD Nene alee SORE Rive ire SS 
mot & tod a disadvantage. from the world, and the earl came to hear of what had been | and with precision, but to which a clever would 

Had I still wanted sobering, the sight of her would have| going on, and activtly bestirred himself to collect evidence. | void committing himself. We need not waste one word over 
done so for me. There was so much of the child in her looks ; | He commenced an for divorce in the Arches Court, and | the —< oe ee ng with the nune, 
she had all the unconsciousness, the trustfulness, the archness of | the Ousleys, godfather and godmother, fled to Aix-la-chapelle, | for Savage ic a of 1789 to Miss 
one, as she said, shaking hands,— to escape serving as witnesses. One day in the summer of| Carter, in which he declares “that mean nurse” to be “ quite 

“You have been keeping aloof in presentiment of bad news| 1697, nurse Peglear at Hampstead was visited by Richard | fictitious character.” Yet giving up the nurse is about equi 


in store for you.” 

“You alarm me,” said I, with a look anything but alarmed ;” 
“ what can it be?” 

“A most disastrous piece of news for you,” she said; 


“ ess.” 

fier om, S — behind her, made me guess, by a clever 
pantomime, that they were going away. 

“ Let me see,” said I; “w Se bell me so tremendous, 


valent to giving up Savage as the earl’s son. He 
of “convincing 0 letters” found in the 
of his nurse; but if the nurse is a fiction, so are the boxes 
the letters in them. “Convincing original letters,” 
obtained, Savage never produced. He was always ravenous 
for money to gratify his vicious propensities, and could at any 
time have obtained some guineas from — Curll for his 
documents ; delicacy 


F 
t 


ven! 
wife, who claimed her nursling as their child, and after some 
altercation, carried it off, and she never saw the infant more. 
As the Portlocks did not appear as witnesses in the suit, it is 
su “ee Og were bribed out of the way, as was attempted 
wit other witnesses. Leaving the suit undetermined in the 
Arches Court, the earl took his case before ent, where 
a 8 act of divorce was carried first the Lords, 


iif 


— ; and oe = he —— nei to restrain, 
” finall tasongh the Commons, on the 15th 1697-8. | Bor spite to prom) publication, yet never a scrap of 
wane etm sharply round towards ay tas You have | The divorce was throughout vigorously opposed by the agents | Lady Mason's wring did he give to the world. In fact, nei 


told him alread 


; and friends of the countess, who, though she lost her title, had 
“How a ,” said the latter, “ when I have not seen him 


her private fortune restored to her in full. 
Dr. Johnson says the countess publicly admitted her inti- 


ther by wri nor by witnesses, did Savage’s claims eyer 
slightest sanction ; beyond his own assertions, they 


never met with any support. 
8 


‘s " “ : with Lord Rivers, in order to get rid of her husband, Ousley, Savage's godmother, transformed by 
want yma up Malle, Emma, “we are going to start) 117 tis her some hard names in conegumen. He also sets | OF his fancy into Mrs. Lloyd, died, he said, when he was seven 
“Three days!” I with as elongated a face as 1| her son's birth down as subsequent to the commencement of oe eaving him a of £300, of which he was de. 
could command at so short & notice, “it isa long way off; so} the action for divorce, namely, 16th January, 1697-8. by her _enscutors. en did this fact come to bis 
penched heat, and no 


we are in for seventy-two more hours of 
hope of rain !” 

“ It will rain... .tears enough when I am gone,” said she. 

“ May be tears of... .relief,” said I. 

Mdlle. Emma’s stay at Schranksteinbad having coincided 
with a constant drought, 1 had, of course, ascribed the fact to 

melerent uence of her ce, and pretended to 

r her 

three 


sgh f 


knowledge? Who were the fraudulent executors? 
was not used to conceal the names of his enemies; 
he hide theirs? The Ousleys were a numerous and thriving 
family, and were surely amenable to justice. Newdigate 
Ousley, his ther, did not die until 1714, and he and Lady 
Mason would not surely see the child wrongéd. But Sa 
appears to have been in utter ignorance of the name 


Johnson’s information is Savage’s, and whenever we quote the 
one, we quote the other; and these two points are worth not- 
ing, because, whilst the truth concerning them was and 
easy, they were content to retail inaccuracies, and fore 

we might pertinently say, ab uno disce omnes. 
The countess, by her divorce reduced to her old name of 
Ann Mason, was within two years married to Colonel Henry 
loucestershire 


f 


s 


a 


departure might cease. * Brett, a member of an old ‘and respectable G! Ousleys ; and yet he tells Miss Carter that, “in a letter of Mrs 
= yabnyt pt A Thea no momentary | family. With him she appears to have led 8 quiet life until Lloyd's, a copy of which 1 found many years after her de 
weakness to conquer, not even the least effort to make, in| his death in 1714. She lived until October, 1753, and died at cease,” he ound the comparison of her love for him as “the 
order to keep my resolution faithfully of letting Mdlle. Emma | her bause in Old Bond Street, above . Brett | #pple of her eye a ee ae © eee ae 
ignore my tnowledge of her little secret. Withal our sporting | 40¢8 ie woe © ie a oe woman. She is de- eos ee, te must aly have failed. Ag = ite 
and m i than : scribed as 0! le , prett cheeks, disfigured knew them, he could scarce! d lague 

happiest are of that date, 1 kept cutting Tk: with the small-pox, with thick “evwnok tal deel ooo ribly for the £300 left to him. We fear “ Mrs. Lloyd, the god 

in the very ousnibus which was taxing the’ hall to the | Plexion, and little eyes. Colley Cibber, it is said, had so high | mother, who kept a chariot and_lived accordingly, was to 
pp Sy hirg poe admission on the plea that | 82 © her taste and ent as to genteel life and | Savage what Mrs. Harris was to Gamp. 


correction. 
The question now ie: What became of the child taken in 
pp ding ig ag bhp Here we are left in 


hands with Mdlle. Emma. I don’t know whether it wasIwho| the dark. Mr. Thomas sup} that the Portlocks ma, 


them 
first pressed hers unwitting! i have been paid to bring up the child as their own, and that it | 0Ut, and blazoned them with aggravations before the world 
of ane accord pressed simulianoously; whichever it'was, the| died, In the register of the parish in which they lived, St. | OS ree eae mas controversy wes fr be 
had this singular effect on both of us, that we did not| Paul's, Covent Garden, amongst the burials, he finds entered | impossible; and she was content to gta wh  L 
finde single word to sey, and stood at each other like | “Novem Portlock,” which he may | lence ee anna a fiieg” me tare 
aan gal yy ee ee The nest she| be that of the child; but Richard was the name of the baker made with some attempt at wheedling. In a letter w 
was leaning on the window of the carriage, at me,| Portlock, and it is likely he would call one of his children after | 7#¢ Plain Dealer, he writes of her as “a mother whose fine 
and lather. She looked like a emt x Tatas himself. It is, however, Mr. Thomas's opinion that the Port- | (ualities make it impossible to me not to forgive her, even 
in a frame. A smile, her would-be usual arch-smile, was still | !ocks were only the is Ss Seanee SS tener ae while I am miserable by her means only ;” and describes ber 
lingering round her mouth, but there was a quiver at one of| Child from Ham . The Ousleys had all along made them- | ** one who, “in direct position to the impulse of her nate 
its corners, .. .and her eyes were filling fast. selves serviceable to Lord Rivers in providing nurses, and |?! compassion, upon aken motives of a false delicacy, 
What was there extraordinary in the sight that it should up- | looking after his children. They lived in the parish of St, | Shut her memory against Ais wants ;” and again in some verses 
set me so?  Lfalt« shock in the very centre of m 4 Martin », adjoining the Portlocks, and in the register of burials in the same magazine mentions her 
eyes and there rose to my lips, trem for utter-| 2 8, about two years after vorce, is entered “ Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woes 
ance, the first person singular of the firet tense “1699-1700—30 Jan., Ri Smith, C.”"—C. indicating a softest, oe ' 
ed verb,.... -— veebronh mat child. Here is the difficulty. Was this the son of Lord Her eyes Sel tiene eaaate ee a, 
Tacky that the train glided on, as if b stealth, and, in less| Rivers? Could we ascertain d question the fate of that And her soul melts at every woe—but mine.” 
time than it takes to write it, ‘Malle. Roama was out of the | child, Savage’s claims would be set at rest. Unfortunately, | But Mrs. Brett was not to be beguiled by these soft speeches. 
reach of a whisper. oe aie one of those bashful een Sees Sepeees s8 Se sam, Oe ae and Lord | Sa haunted her neighbourhood. “It was his frequent 
verbs, which can only be whispered, I no choice but to| Bivers were all dead, and Mrs. Brett may have Joaty feared practice,” eays Johnson, “to walk in the dark evenings for 
drop it, and give out instead a loud and hearty “God bless | ‘hat any assertion of hers would be distrusted, have | several hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she 
you!” concluded that silence was her best policy. ¢ come by accident to the window or cross Kor apastmest 
The sense of the narrow escape I had had was.so The earliest notice yet found of the existence of Richard with s ‘candle’ in her hand” It was to no purpose that be 
upon me, that, unscathed h I came out of it, if I did, 1| Sevage is in 1717, when he published a under the fol-| wrote to her and solicited to see her; she avoided him with 
vowed then and there that this should be my last flirtation. -* 


lowing title: “ The Convocation, or a of the , a 
Poem. Written by Richard Savage. London, P for E. 
youn, ees Angel, near Lincoln’s Inn Back , and sold 
r J. Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall, 1717.” He then took to 
a ye age hed pape one, pa piled ina 
a Comedy, as it is e Theatre- Drury Lane. 

His Servants. W 


_ 


einen RICHARD SAVAGE. 
lives through Dr. Johnson; his plays and 
his poems peed Leseane Obeolete, but he was \ ent te 
ciate, and Johnson wrote his life, and placed him amongst his | by 
body knows that the doctor had a very tender] son 
hidden beneath much roughness and ugnaci ; that he 
nable 
e. 


Nemgens Sigadowbiod gy = on She, in a very natural and 


Matters came to a climax in 1727. Sa ina tavern brawl 
blic | killed a man, was tried, found silty of maader, end oeatencel 

calonea ne withall aah Pont of his life = 
be into ail Be his and an earl’s son . ort account was drawn 
ing. ; = = poh been Up, telling the story of his birth, and the heartlesmes sad 


he | The Countess of Herttord laid the piteous tale before the queen, 
¥ 

the intervening twenty ? whe won um ths king 0 pasion oad Bemae on 
We have no answer to this enq except from Sa 9th 1728. His rage Mrs. Brett now knew 10 
himself. No one has left us any particulars of his bo :| bounds. iy his story, he ve 
- | neither playfellows nor old neighbours seem to have risen to at length believed it in earnest himeelf His 


claim his acquaintance when he was known as a poet and th became intensified in malignity ; 
; | talk of the town. His own account of himself appeared in | ter - i Ape py -o- panged 


— fF hated | claim 
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and to keep from him all knowledge of his real parents; which | interposed: whether he wished we olny Me one nm bet 
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riage was an unbappy one; they found their tates Sod tom 
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1862. THE ALBION: | 200 
drinking, brew Savage now led a more wretch- | scquirement will enable any one to realise the difficulty of| Punjab Cavalry, and then rode into Dera Ismail Khan, 
edie than ever. Moved wii , some of his friends sub- Keeping in good condition and line of 190 miles in } mile when he was entertained by Lieut-Col. Vaughan ‘and 
scribed £50 a year, of which Pope contributed £20, to keep | across Iceland, and the peril poreeies OH eee o e | the of the station. On the 12th he saw the Brigade, 
him in rural economy at Swansea. With difficulty he was got | cable which passes over stormy Labrador. the occa- Tees of Battery of ,& detachment of the 5ist 
out of London in July, 1739. U lay in| sional loss of a section is spoken of as an incident which may | Light try and two Infantry ts of the Punjab Ir- 
the route to Swansea, and some of its li feasted Riely bo cory the recollection that these are respec-| regular Force. The e was to the 
the and by their gifts enabled him to renew his dissipa-| tively 273, 360, 720, and 960 miles long, and that the minimum | small fort which contains maggie Sem the 
6 Fondon bal its. After wi and disgusting them, he | cost is £200 per mile, will suggest those whose acquire-| troops on the frontier south of Kohat are supplied. On 
reached Swansea in September, 1742, which, as was to be ex- | ments embrace the first four rules of arithmetic that the re-| the eauing of the 13th, the detachment of the Sist 
, was & place not at all to his taste, and he set out for/ placement even of the shortest of the four portions would | regiment Light Infantry was put through a search- 
don, taking Bristol on his way. There his trench un tly upon dividends, if it did not cause an ac- | ing inspection, and, this done, the Commandatin-Chict nal. 
cut short by a Read, w him arrested for a trifling wns eae, be made inte the pockate of charchebdens. On all loped off to look at's bund or dam in course of oo 
debt ; and after ding six months in the Newgate of ese points we can judge for ourselves, without seeking the | six miles above the station, which, it is will divert the 
tol, he di ee Orne ore tific men. But then, on the other hand, stream of the Indus to the ‘opposite beak eed ‘thus tare the 
In February, 1744, Johnson publi of Savage.” | these drawbacks would lose much of their if it | town from destruction, w last appeared 
The book affords a fine study of the method and temper of wel te be ally tee that te tne fem to New-| In the afternoon a Gurbar was held, and 170 individuals 
OS eal ted repens all Save S sales about bis| fro Swish es fival aid be fee The th aot we On the 14th, the Com v p= ; 
wn to , and he 's tales m which i wo e t upon mmander-in-Chief rode o1 miles 
birth and the conduct of Mrs. Brett in implicit faith. Johnson | which we desire reliable information before we can decide a. 
tenderness for is 


Savage's 
of s full-grown, able-bodied man 
Savage's persecution of Mrs. Brett he aids and abets in a style 


Savage never equalled, ing her as an unnatural monster 
through with those trenchant epithets of 
ion of w! he was master. Mrs. Brett, poor old 


further i revealed. From the facts rs 
adduced, many will readily coincide with Mr. Thomas in 
conclusion: “I have not, I confess, any doubt that Richard 
Savage was an impostor.” 

—_—_——~>_— 


THE RIVAL LINES. 


It is a matter of complete indifference to us which of the 
two rival projects for an Atlantic telegraph is selected for pub- 
lic encouragement and support. All that we require 
the best should be chosen, and with the least possible 
The want of means of rapid communication with the 
American continent is most urgent, and although 
counsels us to abstain from taking any decisive step until we 
are satisfied that we are on the right track, there can be no 
doubt that unnecessary tardiness inflicts positive loss by pro- 
tracting a serious inconvenience. 

Two schemes are now before the public ; the one for a con- 
tinuous cable from Ireland to Newfoundland, the other for a 
line in four sections, the points of intermission the Fa- 


“delay 
North 


roe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador. Fhe pro- | Gen. 


moters of each of these enterprises appear most confident, not 
only of the aa of their own plan, but also of 


the existence of fatal defects in that which is ded by 
=< On wy Se the ee a ex- 
ample, it is urged A. ¢. wo 

circuit, owing to the of nductioe rd 


dogmatic. The most competent electricians aver, the 
operation of the law referred to is susceptible of considerable 
modification from circumstances. 
ticles on the subject, which have ap 
Magaaine and the Electrician, very lucidly the facts 
bearing upon this point, which have been arrived at by com- 
petent scientific investigation. It has been found, that where- 
as the induction increases only as the circumference of the 
copper wire, its conducti wer increases as the square of 
its eter ; and hence it ferred that if a wire of consi- 
derable size be coated with insulating material to such a thick- 
wn een Galen SS ae ae 
mtation 0! 


copper and 550Jpounds of gutta 
mit from eight to twelve w: 
such rapidity is as great as we can reasonably hope 
On the other hand, a writer in the T'imes that, if two 
ines of the sume dimensions and cost as rogarde 
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the sectional cable to Labrador, by a Iceland and Green- 
land, would transmit 108 words per ute; but this is obvi- 
ne incredible, since a, fan, Ge evitepent Be 
arley, before the Board o Committee, English 

d pe pep leery Retr we SI He Mahe 


two, or at a greater average speed than twelve or fifteen 
—— Again, the same writer urges that as 

probable, but almost im , that all the four di 
of ho costional cable wows over get ext.of coven at ence. 
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which of the two schemes 
of} age, and we can obtain it only from a competent scientific 
commission of 


! of reliable testimony ap’ to be decided! 
eainst the theory that for the tremaelotion of measages the 


when the relative merits of the two schemes have been adju- 
dicated upon, no time should be lost in giving all possible 
facilities to the realization of that which proves to be worthiest 
of support.— London Morni \ 


the of Sir William Go 
600 miles of as wild and barren a frontier as the world can 
produce, is too remarkable to be passed over without an at- 
Svass to Grsnicte tes nevenente. 

tis 


make himself personally acquainted with our Trans-Indus bor- 
der, and that a journey from Peshawur to the confines of 


gar for the winter of 1861-62. It was always his inten- 


As the case at present stands, the 















Labrador line would possess greater rapidity or certainty than beige Desbund, and again pamed iy night in extem- 
its less expensive and less compli competitor. But the | porized tor the p’ the 16th he rode on to Mungrots 
issue which has been raised should be forthwith decided, and 50 miles, and according to the latest accounts was to 


lorning Star, April 14, 





aed ta ees eens 
on moi 0! ha 
than 700 miles in 17 days—Hnglishman, = 


— >—_—_. 


REAL LESSON FOR THE JAPANESE. 


The Persian Letters, the Citizen of the World, and the Turkish 
Spy are but samples of a class of literature at one time very 
in this country and in France. It to 

the conventionalities of country, and to attempt to. 
ee ae by 


AN ACTIVE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
Accustomed as India has been to commanders-in-chief of 


mm, th 
aside all state and travelling courier fashion over 


well known that for many months he has intended to 


Scinde formed an important part of his projected tour of in- 


ion, with reference to the known character of the country, to what he saw, what he heard, and recorded 
travel with a reduced escort and staff, but it was onl after hie the circumstan: his mode of life. The ano- 
arrival at Peshawur, and after consultation with Brigadier- | malies of Western society came out strongly when expressed 





single tent has Each day’s journey, | * omedan or a were con- 

a from 30 to 50 miles, has on horse- | tent to be criticized by critics who came among -y- | 

back, with an escort of a Duffadar and five troopers of Irregu- | & they conceived, such a of inferiority that 

lar Cavalry. He has ded for shelter and refreshment | #stonishment or complaints were hardly serious 

each day on the scanty r the fronti wt Gatien ait papene te ee pecs eng 
tthoscally in the conventional fact which had 


ly in the conven’ 
moved the astonishment of the stranger. 
What Montesquieu and Goldsmith imagined for the amuse- 
pas ep ved mg met eg pass among us in 
oye: Jonanepe islands, Shieh have sessee 
turn, sent forth an Embany to tetioone tecten? 
peg ppm ag —, the Fee tare] Cael bam, 
who then, as now, were too to u them the 
character of tical me bad created. di 
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baths than to English 
eo eh palaces and gorgeous which 

we cannot rival; and, lastly, they have seen the Emperor and 
the Empress. Now they ve taken their departure, and are 


coming over to us. 

The peror of the French has sent them away with a speech 
which, if we are not mistaken, underrates the intelligence of 
the men he had before him. The very broad hint in which he 
reminded them that hospitality to f ers is one of the vir- 
tues of civilisation, although it might admit of a reply. was not, 
perhaps, without its use. No doubt, the minds of these men 
must be deeply impressed with all they have seen in France, 
but we shall be very much surprised if the effect upon them be 


any other than to, e them love their own country better, 
and to think sl y of the luxury their habits do not per- 
mit them to enjoy. It is remarkable that the only request they 


made to the Emperor was to help them to go back direct to 
Japan. When they come among us it will be our duty, of 
course, to show them all the attention which hospitality dic- 
tates; but if we would impress them to our favour we should 
scarcely endeavour to excite their imaginations by scenes of 
luxury. The phenomena of Bed are what these ee 
men will best comprehend. Takethem to our docks and great 
warehouses. Take them to our manufacturing towns, and 
show them the results of machinery,—how fabrics of which 
they know the use are rapidly and endlessly created. Row 
them about among our Channel Fleet, make them understand 
what the works at Woolwich mean, and let them see the shat- 
tered results of a shot at Shoeburyness. They will see a 
thousand absurdities in our politics and society,—which, in- 
deed, based on a system of compromises, are not intended 
to te lonteal or theoretical, but are founded on principles 
ually and equally n all over the world. 
also see vices in our habits and folly ia our luxuries; 
but will t our power whether of production or of 
force. “It is to this respect we must trust for any advantage to 
be obtained from their better knowledge of us. While we give 
them a hearty welcome, and hope to please and surprise them, 
Jet us not indulge the small conceit that we can send these in- 
oy og men back astonished at our magnificence. This will 
not Enough if we can send them back musing, rather 
sadly perhaps, over our vast industry and our tremendous 
power.— 7imes, April 16. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Tue Turrty-seventa Annual Exnisition of the National 
Acodemy of consisting of Original Works by saxtes Ar- 
tiste, is NOW O , for the in, at the Galleries, 625 Broad- 
way. 
Beason Tickets 50 ets. Single Admission 25 cts. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Corresponding Secretary, N. A. 


FINAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHURCH'S 
HEART OF THE ANDES, 
At GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway, corner 9th Street. 
Admission 2% cents. 
Visitors will please bring their Opera Glasses. 
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Over the Water. 
Telegrams from Queenstown to the 20th ult., and London 
papers to the 16th, in supplying the latest European advices, 
fail to suggest editorial comment—for the facts reported are but 
modifications; the novel items are set down without authori- 
ty. These latter moreover, inasmuch as they relate to Conti- 
nental affairs, address themselves to us but indirectly. Through- 
out the United Kingdom there reigns a profound calm, trou- 
bled only by the voice of distress that begins to make itself 
audible in the manufacturing districts, and by never-ending 
disputes upon cupolas, guns, plate-armour, fortifications, 
steam-rams, and panics. We trust that the want and woe in 
Lancashire will be ended by the re-opening of the cotton 
trade, long before the great artillery question is disposed 
of; if otherwise, Heaven have mercy upon the poor 
operatives! ‘Neither leading articles in sensation journals, nor 
the gasconades of clever engineers, can determine national des- 
tinies, influenced as these are by a thousand varying circum- 
stances, and over-ruled by a mysterious Providence whose 
‘ways assuredly are not as our ways. The vivacious conceit, 
with which smart penmen of our time exalt one country to a 
pinnacle of infinite grandeur, and depress another to insigni- 
ficance, would be the most lamentable sign of degradation, 
‘were it not exceeded in humiliating interest by the spectacle 
of thousands pinning their faith upon all this sort of rubbish 
that exudes through an inconsiderate press. The English 
Captain Coles'and the Swedish Captain Ericsson may work a 
vast change in naval warfare; they are not about to reyo- 
Jutionize the world. 
The rumours from the Continent of Europe would be “ im- 
portant, iftrue.” The arrest of twelve hundred workmen in 
Prance, for sedition, scarcely tallies with the Parisian Bourse 





| clothed in appropriate vagueness, to the effect that England has 


reported, withdraw her troops from Mexico, but will retain | other leading incident has its military 


fore by any means unlikely that Spain will not, as has been | they yet breathe a spirit of uncompromising hostility The 





them until the demanded satisfaction is obtained. The mists, | but they are chiefly military. Fort Macon, at the entrance of 
Beaufort 


therefore, that have long hung about this unfortunate difficulty, 
are by no means inclined to disperse.—Lastly comes a rumour, 


diplomatically recommended France to withdraw her troops 
from Rome. The recommendation need not have been diplo- 
matic, nor do we believe that it was. The advice was given in 
open Parliament, on the floor of the ,House of Commons, by 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, in the course of a late 
debate upon affairs in Southern Italy. We do credit however 
the less vague intimation, that the words of comfort and coun- 
sel spoken publicly by these two statesmen have caused great 
delight in all parts of the Italian Kingdom. 


The Civil War; Great Events. 
The President of the United States has sent into the Senate 
of the United States, for confirmation, the name of a gentleman 
whom he has nominated for the Collectorship of the Port of 
New Orleans! No single incident, that we have recorded 
during these twelve fatal months, seems to us so pregnant with 
significance. For it implies not only an immense military ad- 
vantage gained by the Union forces—it hints a policy best 
adapted to convince the South that the enforced supremacy 
of the Federal government is not to be followed by terrorism, 
confiscation, abolition, prosecutions, and the long train of ills 
that sometimes attend the close of civil wars. On the contrary, 
Trade is to be opened—to resume its course, if the inhabitants 
be willing to buy and sell andget gain. Whether they will be, 
or whether, compelled to succumb to superior force, they will 
still hold aloof from commercial intercourse with their Northern 
brethren, is a problem that will ere long be solved, unless the 
position of local affairs should become changed or compli- 
cated by any sudden military movement. New Orleans has 
long been said to number among its inhabitants a large 
proportion of foreigners and Americans from distant 
States, who took little or no part in the attempted 
revolution, and who would gladly avail themselves of an 
opportunity to return to their lawful pursuits. Presum- 
ing therefore that the port be opened and trade resumed, it 
is thought not improbable that other ports may be smitten 
with jealousy, and may come to an abrupt determination that 
to sell or barter cotton for gold or its equivalent is wiser than 
to blow it away wilfully in ashes. The bitterness and 
rancorous hatred manifested by the South towards the 
North operates certainly against any such return to the 
status quo ante bellum; though, in spite of this, we find 
it difficult to believe that large masses of people will 
cling persistently to ruin and desolation, and fall back 
seriously upon guerilla warfare, if outnumbered and 
beaten by land as well ae by sea. The South, if pelled to 






























Harbour, N. C., has been bombarded, seriously in. 


jured, and taken after ten hours’ fight, by the U.S. forces 
under General Burnside. There was not much loss of life 
The garrison was allowed the honours of war. 


The approaches to York Town and the preparations for the 


siege are actively continued. Little episodes of much interest 


evacuated Corinth and Memphis also. A heavy battle had 
previously been looked-for, in the neighbourhood of the former 
place. General Halleck, U.S., is now said to have 166,000 
men and outnumbers largely his C.S.A. opponents. 


Turning trom military to miscellaneous matters, we can but 


crowd a few items into a few lines.—The Tax Bill has not yet 
come forth; and doubts are expressed in many quarters whe. 


ther the p Congress will venture to pass it !—The war is 
often termed fratricidal. Here is a strange incident. A brother 
of Mrs. Lincoln, a private in a New Orleans regiment, was killed 
in the battle of Pittsburg Landing !—Another fact, a trifle in the 
present crisis, but one that would in other days have occupied a 
prominent plan before the public. The two prisoners ille 
gally captured at Tangier, under circumstances on which we 
commented when first the fact was known, have arrived in 
Boston, prisoners, and have been sent to Fort Warren accord- 
ingly. The hope that Mr. Seward would vindicate the na. 
tional honour by releasing them promptly is therefore 
pointed—Mr. Cameron, ex-Secretary of War, has been cen- 
sured by a Committee of the House of Representatives for fa- 
vouritism, or worse, in government contracts. 

The most painful paragraph remains to be written. It is on 
evidence before a Committee of the U. 8. Senate that on many 
occasions, especially after the battle of Bull Run, the most 
shocking atrocities were perpetrated by Southern troops upon 
Northern prisoners; and furthermore—we blush to pen it— 
that the dead were treated with revolting indecency. Civil 
War is horrible at all times. Here, in one section of the coun- 
try, it has apparently brutalized no inconsiderable number of 
minds. For the honour of our common humanity, we hope 
that the Confederate Government will stigmatize, if it cannot 
punish, the authors of these disgraceful indignities. 

An Answer that is not a Reply. 

The reader will ‘perhaps recollect that we borrowed, last 

week, from the WV. Y. Times, the outline of a very circumstan- 


tial charge against Monsieur de Saligny, the Envoy of Napo- 
leon ITI. to Mexico—the gist of which was that the Envoy 











bend to inevitable fate, must be mad indeed not to perceive that 
its sole chance of restoration to moderate prosperity lies in its 
making a virtue of necessity ; the most infatuated slave-owner 
in its borders cannot shut his eyes to the simple fact that a war- 
fare,prolonged beyond hope or chance of success, will extinguish 
utterly the institution by which he lives, and for the security of 
which he took uparms. For, the question of Slavery, if the van- 
quished do not cede in time, will pass beyond the reach of legis- 
lationand political tinkering. It jwill be practically solved by 
the contact of antagonism. The Slave race need not be eman- 
cipated By Act of Congress ; it will take upon itself the pains, 
pleasures, privileges, and drawbacks, that freedom is supposed 
to offer, wherever hostile armies reach. 

But we are running far ahead of our record. When and 
how was New Orleans taken? The particulars are somewhat 
obscure. We only know that at the close of last week a U. 8. 
squadron under Commodore Farragut anchored off the city, and 
demanded its surrender, General Lovell, the Confederate Com- 
mandant having previously withdrawn his forces, carried off 
seventeen millions of dollars in specie from the Banks (with 
or without the assent of the Directors), burnt a large quantity 
of cotton and such steamers as he did not need for conveyance 
of his troops, his ammunition, and his stores, and in short left 
the populous capital of Louisiana altogether at the mercy of 
the invaders. It was to the Mayor, in the absence of mili- 
tary authorities, that the U. 8. Commodore addressed 
his demand that the city should be given up to 
hith, and the national flag be hoisted upon its public 
buildings. The letter was extremely temperate and promised 
protection to life and property. The answer of the Mayor 
will hereafter be numbered among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. If General Lovell went off with his sword, he left be- 
hind him a trenchant pen ; though it strikes us that the com- 
munication would have savoured more of the sublime and less 
of the opposite quality, if the writer had been in the position 
of an Arab Shiekh besieged by 4 Pelissier, or a Burgomaster 
of Hamburg with a Davoust thundering at his gates. The 
U.S. naval officer was not likely to “smoke out” the re- 
cusant inhabitants, or to give up the city to pillage by his 
Marines. So the Mayor declined to surrender, while owning that 
he could not save ; and pleaded well for the susceptibilities of his 
fellow citizens. At last accounts, General Butler’s forces were 
within a few miles, having landed from Lake Pontchartrain. 
There had been a heavy engagement with Forts Jackson and 
Philip below the city ; but jit remains doubtful whether they 
were taken, or abandoned by the Southerners, or whether the 
U. 8. squadron forced a passage past them, being bent upon 
an object far more important. 

So much for the leading event of the week. Southern pa- 
pers are full of surprise anc indignation at the lack of defence. 





Admitting the capture of New Orleans to be a heavy blow, 



















himeelf had an immense personal interest at stake. We 
watched therefore with no slight curiosity for the response that 
might be made to this allegation by our excellent neighbour, 
the Courrier des Etats Unis. And it was after the lapse of a 
whole day that the answer appeared, in which, strange to 
say, the name of Monsieur de Saligny does not once occur. 
The personal charge, specific and direct as evidence in 
witness-box, is slurred over—the “ article” in the Times being 
pronounced in general terms an odious calumny against 
France and her government, so atrocious in fact and so ridi- 
culous, that the Courrier cannot sully its pen (query page ?) by re- 
producing it! Misplaced allusions to the long-sustained and 
intimate alliance between France and the United States fol- 
low. The 7imes is reminded of a period, not very remote, when 
its columns were foremost among those of American journals 
in “doing justice” to every thing French—and it must be 
owned that the 7imes used to push its complaisance in this di- 
rection so far, as to create an impression that it was inspired di- 
rect from the Tuileries or by the French Legation at Washing- 
ton. The whole concludes with a declaration that, wherever 
the French flag flies, it will be in a just cause, et cetera, as 
usual in such cases. 

Now this can hardly be called a defence of Monsieur de 
Saligny—the accused, we repeat, being entirely thrown out of 
view. We are wrong, however, in saying that the persona- 
lity of the accusation is altogether overlooked. There is one 
allusion, in this wise. The Courrier, satirically interpreting 
the spirit of the Times’ article, uses these words: “ No; France 
goes to Mexico to protect the underhand-dealings (tripotages) 
of certain very estimable personages, who have never had the 
least relation with Mexico.” By these “very estimable per- 
sonages” must of course be meant the Count de Morny, Count 
Walewski, and the Marquis de Lavalette, among whom, ac- 
cording to the Times, were distributed the bonds of the Mira- 
mon government in Mexico, the validity of which is to be en- 
forced at the point of the French sword. Such at least 
was the purport of the “article.” And it seems to 
us, unless the story of the bonds be altogether groundless 
that these worthy gentlemen did have pro tanto some slight 
relations with Mexico, to say nothing of their influence on the 
Imperial policy—the very consideration, we take it, for which 
the bonds were distributed. 

On the whole, the Courrier ought either to have said more, 
or less ; for it leaves Monsieur de Saligny precisely where the 
Times found him, and where we are only too thankful that 
our own Government did not find him when too late. We 
can sympathise by bitter experience in the delicacy and difficul- 
ty of a journalist's position in a foreign country, when—though 
bound both by feeling and duty to uphold loyally the course 
of his own Government—he doubts the wiadom and justice of 
that course or the motives of those who direct it, We fancy 
we perceive the effect of some such misgiying in the tone of 
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our respected neighbour. Yet in this, as in all cases, the 
straightest course is generally the best; and we only know 
for ourselves that when we come across a British de Saligny 
in office, we are not very likely to spare him. For the present 
we wish our gallant Allies a better cause than they appear to 
have; and, if the Courrier should, with more distinctness, 
pronounce either for or against the French Minister in Mexico, 
we shall deem it our duty to register the fact. 


The New Anti-Slave-Trade Treaty. 

Since our last issue,the public has been favoured with an 
abstract of the agreement concluded by Lord Lyons and Mr. 
Seward on the 7th ult., and most heartily do we rejoice to find 
that a mutual right of search—for a definite object, and within 
certain geographical limits, and with certain restrictions in 
mode—forms the basis of this new convention. Having many 
and many a time protested against the unreasonable clamour, 
which served the purpose of villainy, while compromising 
rather than developping the national self-respect of this Re- 
public, we may congratulate our American readers on the 
action of Mr. Seward, and on the wisdom of the United States 
Senate in approving it. It is an additional source of rejoicing 
that this abandonment of pretensions—which it would ill be- 
come us to criticise again just now, but which unquestionably 


THE ALBION. 
incomprehensibility 


seemed unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
The final overture of the ev: tector ant Se of Bek 


hoven, and which is to well known too require especial comment. 
The soloists of the occasion were Messrs. Hoffman, Wollen- 
haupt, and Letzch. Hoffman played Mozart's Concerto 
in D, arranged for the piano, with orchestral accompaniment, with 
— precision, neatness and vigour of style. The cadenzas of the 
meerto are by Hummal, and extremely difficult ; but all difficul- 
ties were surmounted by Mr. Hoffman, with t ease and 
entire success. We regret that this admirable it is so rarely 
heard in a concert-room. On an encore, he played one of Heller's 
Promenades d’un Solitaire, with infinite grace and expression. 
—Mr. Bruno Wollenhaupt, on the violin, was less interesting, 
owing possibly to the different nature of his piece, whic 
was described on the programme somewhat inappropriately, 
as it seemed to us, as a Concerto Militaire. ere was 
a tende to drag, however, observable in certain r- 
tions of it, which may have been suggested by late mili 
pocesdines. Notwithstanding this difficulty, Mr. Wollenhaupt 
yed well; and his Playing met with the applause which it un- 
oubtedly deserved. Mr. ‘h’s performance on the trombone. 
of a concertino by David, was most enjoyable, and formed a 
substitute for the absence of vocal music. The piano was well 
chosen, and Mr. Letsch’s han: of this frequently uncertain in- 
strument gave a sense of ease and security to his hearers, which 
performers often fail to give. 
So ends the Philharmonic season ; and we may say of it in the 
main, that the performances have been better than the selections. 
Sometimes a piece is announced by “ cular desire.” Why 
cannot “ particular desire,’’ whose choice is almost always accepta- 
ble, be induced occasionally to solicit a whole programme ? 
Mr. Gottschalk, after “a brilliant career’ at the West—so say 
his chroniclers—made his re-appcarance in New York at Niblo’s 
Saloon, on Wednesday evening, assisted by Mlle. Carlotta Patti, 


” jt will be as rare hereafter for the veritable slaver to wriggle 
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down in few words.—The reciprocal right of searching mer-| “Pardon de Ploermel,” with tn ti 


Richard. Every actress fancies herself the perfection of Lady Mac- 
beth, Cleopatra, or Juliet. Every actor blooms, in his own fancy, as 
the model Romeo, the genuine Brutus, the real, original, Simon- 
pure, no-connection-with-the-over-the-way Hamlet. The late Mr. 
Burton, who thought that he had an elegant figure, thought also 
that he could play Romeo perfectly well. I imagine Mr. Lester 
Wallack has sometimes fancied himself as Coriolanus ; nor would it 
greatly surprise me to hear of Mr. Blake as secretly thirsting for an 
opportunity of distinction as Ariel, in the “‘ Tempest,” or the 
Ghost in “ Hamlet.” Such is histrionic infatuation—a malady 
never better exemplified than in the customary attempts upon the 
character of Juliet. 

All who are familiar with the theatre are familiar with the stage 
version of this réle. It is based on certain misty legends of Mre. 
Siddons and Miss O’Neill, and is usually presented by what are 
termed “ladies of middle age’’—that is, females who are acquain- 
ted with prudence and with crows-feet, but for whom the joyous 
freshness and rosy ardour of youth are themes of speculation. 
These, as a matter of course, do not largely move the spectator. 
Their sighs are well-worn; their raptures are thread-bare. By long 
hysterical practice, they have reduced sobs and to asystem. 
Bones, no less than experiences, show through their grisly affecta- 
tion of innocence, beauty, and feeling. False hair flows luxuriantly 
down their backs; their voices have ‘‘a dying fall;"’ they dress in 
white muslin, and are called artists. ¥ 

Occasionally, however this accepted type is varied—acco: 
to the blind impulses of a wayward nature—by some actress who 
has talent and the rebellious fire of young bloofi; and thus we 
get a tolerable Juliet. But a tolerable Juliet is like a tolerable 
poem ; and that, as remarked by the Howadji, is like a tolerable egg. 
Such is the Juliet of Miss Bateman. 

A very few words will suffice to describe this personation. It is 
crude, unequal, disjointed—the character indistinctly conceived, 
the portrayal entirely wanting in continuity, roundness, and finish. 
In those scenes of which the essence is passionate agony, it is 
powerful and pathetic. Beyond this—nothing. During the first 
two acts, the manner of the artist is cold, dry, unsympathetia, dif- 
fering only from that of the usual stage Juliets in being simple 
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and ffected. Apparently, she is reserving her emotion till the 
occasion for acting shall arrive. The rose-tints of young love are 
left out of the picture. The sunshine is wasted. No back- 
ground of radiant beauty is laid in for the long-rolling 
masses of the storm. Thus the effect of contrast is sacri- 





coast of Africa and 30 leagues of the coast of Cuba; and it is om, > — 8 —- gw hy cae es —— 
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out of condemnation, as for the legitimate merchant ship to be Brama. 
harrassed by vexatious persecutions. Shakspeare’s Juliet is the very personification of passionate love 
Two squadrons simultaneously operating on an unhealthy | —°f love that brooks no limit and knows no evil. She is young, 
station for a philanthropic end, but mutually baffled by absurd | innocent, beautiful; pure as the whiteness of lilies, natural as the 
restrictions, made a spectacle at which fiends in human shape | >¥4ding of the rose. The diamond splendours of morning light 
have laughed. A foolish impedi t to joint action being re- up her opening life; and her blood is ‘all meridian.” Among 
moved. we Geult act hat the novll ol of either nation the Shaksperian characters—all, or nearly all of which are typical 
will aid seth titan tt yh all sis eae onal ; and representative—there is none more perfectly conceived than 


“ this, none more distinctly and fully drawn. 
lent evil that disgraces the civilization of Christendom. Few persons, I fancy, will dispute the correctness of this ideal. 
———-_ > —— 


Few therefore will deny that the actress, who would succeed in 
PAusic. 


personating Juliet, must make this ideal a reality. Nor is thisask- 
ing so very much. Poets tell us that the world is full of love ; and 
The Philharmonic Society closed its generally interesting season, | experience teaches that the poets are not mistaken. Why, then, 
with an expiring effort of unusual dullness, on Saturday evening | should not this character—the best dramatic embodiment of love— 
last. The absence of local music certainly detracted from the va-| be well understood and rep ted on the stage? The scenes in 
riety of the programme, thouga this loss was possibly a providen- | which it is exhibited are not difficult of apprehension; nor, to the 
tial interposition by which we escaped further evils of mediocrity. | true artist, difficult of portrayal. The dawn of love in a young 
At least the vocal department of these concerts is apparently re_| maid’s heart; the dear consciousness of love returned; the 
garded by the Directors as a superfluous appendage to the dignity | moonlit reverie, and sweet exchange of vows; the eager 
of their entertainments, marring their artistic unity; and in no| suspense, for which the speed of sunbeams is too slow; 
wise contributing to their interest or excellence. Asa weak con-|the happy fulfilment; then the first clouds of sorrow, 
cession, however, to the demands of corrupt popular taste, we are | deepening and darkening into a storm of anguish ; the icy 
occasionally regaled with the warblings of some lone German dé-| wind of death, blowing chfll upon the summer of the heart; the 
butante, and on one occasion during the past winter, it must be | night of perilous bliss ; the agony of farewell, overshadowed with 
remembered, we were permitted to enjoy Signor Centemeri’s sym-| the darkness of impending doom; the cruel blow of parental 
pathetic voice and admirable style. anger, and the hard necessity of dissimulation; the wild energy of 
The concert of Saturday opened with Franz Schubert’s sym-| devotion, that will seek out its beloved object through even the 
phony in C—which was given here, a year or two since, but has | grave itself; and, last of al!, the woful horror of dagger and poison 
never seemed to meet with general favour, possessing, as it does, | —these are the lights and shadows under which the lovely image 
the two drawbacks, great length and limited melody. This is| of Juliet glides through her mournful story. 80 blown about by 
especially true of the first movement; but the second, the/| the winds of passion, so lost far out upon a sea of grief, she lives 
Andante, opens with a charming melody, which is sustained with | immortal in the poet’s page, and thrills forever the imagination of 
interest until the introduction of the Scherzo breaks the monotony o1 | mankind. 
the theme, by a new and agreeable infusion of vivacity. As a/ It is natural to wish that a character so delightful, evolving 
whole, however, the symphony undoubtedly lacks variety and amid scenes of such excitement, should receive absolute 
spirit, and we thought that the rendering of it was a little tame. justice in dramatic representation. It is also natural to expect 
The second part of the performance opened with Franz Listz’s | that the actress, who undertakes to p te such a character, 
Poéme Symphoniqne, given for the first time, entitled Orphée. | will, by superior excellence, justify the undertaking. Experi. 
Were Orpheus condemned to so hard a fate, as to float around| ments are not tolerable in the higher walks of art. Human 
Irving Hall, lyre in hand, and listen to F. Listz’s conception cf! patience, like human capacity, has its limit. Many an 
himself and his works, it is difficult to decide whether it would | artist may cope successfully with the dramas of Hannah Cowley, 
stimulate him to further and nobler efforts, or whether in a frenzy | Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer Lytton, or Dion Boucicault, who can by 
of despair, he would not dash his lyre to the earth, and remain | no means safely venture amid the creations of Shakspeare. Yet 
mute forever. The mystery and uncertainty attached to the name | the whole dramatic profession seems to consider itself blessed with 
of the poet-musician were certainly well portrayed in the Poéme | seraphic genius, and qualified, by right divine, for all manner of 
Symphonique ; but the Preludes of Listz, admirably given in the | success. Persons, who ougit to be usefully occupied as black- 
early part of the season, had so excited our anticipstion for all | smiths, persistently exhibit themselves as Lear, Macbeth, Othello, 
Succeeding works of the author, that the few ideas barely sug-| and Zion. Youths, whose very aspect is eloquent of dry-goods 
gested in Orphée, and generally followed up with a tumult of/ and millinery, sneak through Jago, or strut through crook-backed 














ficed altogether; and so too the felicities of a gradual un- 
folding of the character. Intermediate moods are hurried over; 
but when, in the third act, the moment for intense emotion has 
come—when Tybalt is slain and Romeo banished, and the sense 
death and disaster distracts and terrifies her whole being—then, fo 
the first time, Miss Bateman’s Juliet resembles the Juliet o 
Shakspeare. Then she becomes the ereature of wild and fitful pas- 
sion ; and, from this point to the climax at the end of the fourth 
act, her acting is earnest, powerful, and magnetic. After that she 
droops again, and in the fifth act, does nothing especially good, ex- 
cept in the creeping toward the dead body of Romeo while herown 
life is ebbing away. Altogether, the performance is good; but, 
for the reasons thus generally stated, very far from being per fect. 

Were I to select particular excellencies in Miss Bateman’s per- 
formance of Juliet, I should mention her scene with the Nurse, to- 
ward the close of the third act; her fine intellectual acting, while 
the Friar explains his scheme for her rescue; and her skilful 
management of thesoliloquy spoken before taking the drug. These 
are the gems of a personation, which, though not true as a whole, 
is rich in special merits, and strongly indicative of remarkable 
powers. 

The revival of the week at Wallack’s was Mrs. Inchbald’s come- 
dy, “Every One Has His Fault.” This—as also “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” at the Winter Garden—happened to be presented on Mon 
day evening. Not being ubiquitous, I did not witness both per 
formances ; but I doubt not the comedy was so well mounted and 
played as to make it clear, even to envious eyes, that “ Every One 
Has His Fault,” except Mr. Walla~k as a manager. Suth certainly 
was the case with the play of “ Old Heads and Young Hearts,’ 


glitter, that I took them for, nothing less than a swarm of dramatic 


fire-flies, 
Tangled in a silver braid. 

Laura Keene’s theatre has been closed all the week for the re- 
hearsal of a new play—entitled “Reason and Folly, or Life in 
Paris’’—which is announced for Monday evening ; while at Niblo’s, 
the “Enchantress” continues to enchant. ° 

Inadvertently, last week, I complimented Mr. Davidge’s Meddle, 
in “London Assurance,” at the expense of his Fathom, in the 
“Hunchback.” It should be said that both these personations 
were good, though the former was the best. Mr. Davidge is a very 
useful low comedian, having a vivid relish of fun, a quick appre- 
ciation of character, and a good deal of untutored skill in the pro- + 
duction of comic effects. I mention him thus particularly because 
he is one of the few actors whose ces give indications of 
faithful study and conscientious effort after excellence. 


MERCUTIO. 
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In Jamaica the “growing movement is reported as 
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the Koh-i-noor diamond, which will be exhibited as a - 
men of diamond cutting; and three large and fine 
which came from the Treasury at Lahore, mounted as aneck- 
lace in gold and enamel in the Indian sty’ Another 
death has occurred in London from the use of crinoline, 
The Duke of Malakoff is organising an ¢: 
to march to Timbuctoo, there to meet amother h detach- 
ment, which will be yy simultaneously by the gover- 
‘nor of Senegal. The object is to establish a permanent over- 
land route between the two colonies. An English Com- 
pany, with a capital of £1,000,000 sterling, have determined to 
commence the cultivation of staple cotton in 
The French Government has e them a grant of 70,000 
acres in the plain of Habra, inclu 30,000 acres of marsh 
which they are to drain. They intend to cut a deep boat canal, 
construct & a at Port aux — nye a money to the 
peasantry at five per cent., on condition eir cultivating 
een. Wor their own cultivation, they will employ steam 
ploughs capable of ploughing 20 acres a day, and will lay 
down American tramways throughout their ense estate. 
The Prince of Wales is t purc'! Werrington 
Park, Devonshire, the ny oad of the of Northumber- 
land, as another oot x. The park is — to have 
been in existence for years. A third attempt is 
about to be made to introduce salmon into Australia. A 
steam vessel is being constructed in London, at the 
expense of the Australian Association, for the express 
urpose of taking out salmon ova and young salmon. 
The follo gentlemen are mentioned as being candidates 
for the seat for the borough of Lambeth: Lord e and 
Mr. W. Meller, in the Conservative interest, and on the Liber- 
al side Mr. Thwaites, Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, Mr. Ex-Sheriff 
Lusk, Mr. Mon Chambers, .C., Mr. J. Hinde Palmer, 
Qo., Mr. Go id, Mr. F. ton, and Mr. Hodges. 
————A _ new opera by yaa | a entitled —_ 
Rookh,” is coming out at the Opera Comique. man 
re Aestens, yo oo in the eye, and 
one da: poeeting on the lower lid, he p: out a 
even ot wheat that hel sprouted ! The Medical Times tells 
is. The emigration from Germany to Canada during 
Scag ‘to tak = te dnt Fm a 
A to take een ¥ 
ter of Mr. Robertson, of Ladykirk, M. P., for - 





daugh' 
shire, and Mr. Ingilby, eldest son of Mr. In , of Ripley | tati 
nen n alt’ Pinos ~4 


Castle, Yorkshire, and of Harringto 
Earl Russell has consented to become president of 
of the Merchant Seamen’s Orphan lum, in place of the 
late Sir James Graham.————— course of last year 
88,542 searches for wills were made at Doctors’ Commons by 
the public. How many of the searches were made by the 
business public, and how many by the curious public, 
is best known to the parties concern yee. 8 i 
e - 


was installed Viceroy of India, March 18th. 
tish Government has given preliminary notice to the 
e, to terminate the ¢ 
~ A ee n of the 
M one o! ve 
poe i ront of the of Del 
correspondent on 7 ¢mes reports 
privateer in the China seas had been fail 
ship Plover, on the coast of Borneo. nch laughs, and 
not without reason, at the New Brunswick Commissioners to 
the Great Exhibition, who have sanctioned the sending thither 
“the bed on which the Prince of Wales slept during his visi 
———Barnum an other Baby Show in this city! 
It is asserted that the Spanish Government is 
steps to restore its credit, and has commissioned two leading 
firms in London to put the whole of its funds on a basis satis- 
to British capitalists The U. 8. Senate has 
the Bill authorising diplomatic relations with the Re- 
publics of Hayti and Liberia, by the appointment of a com- 
missioner consul-general to each. 





P term. 
rators of 1857, has been 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


The University boat race took, p on Saturday, over the 
Putney to 


year, and the challenge of this season therefore emanated from 
the Cambridge gentlemen. : 

In over the list of names and weights, it will be 
found that the Oxonians were the much heavier crew, and as 
a rule there can be no disputing the fact that 
better than little ones, but the style of the 
deemed so Dangeas one smart Sot mem 
closely observing t exercise 
them successfu! 


ae 


duct bridge. 
vada 
to main 

oars well through the water. It was a fierce 


of stroke which it was impossible for 
Oxonians were fast, but they pulled 


their 
with power and efficacy in it, and it imm began 
, and, opposite the Star and Garter the nose of the Oxo- 
nians’ boat began to show in front. The 

Ce ey it did not pu 

the boat as the long of 

had moreover lum: 


SEEEEE 
ue 
sefeal 
perestre dt 
betta 


wi 
fre 
i 


rn 
len in with by H. M’s| Was 


- | dence, Southill 


cid 


ee a new 
ernment for the Bri apy ae Bad 
ed upon the true principles of reciprocity; and also 
the President to give the necessary notice for ter- 
ing present treaty. The resolution authorises the 
President to appoint three commissioners to confer with Bri- 
tish commissioners, to n 


fully be oS ton fro’ th 1 f September, 

ven until ten years from the eleventh o! ‘ 
1854. tthe ‘Treaty is conclusive on this t 
can give the notice until “ the end of the said 
authorize the President to give a notice which he cannot give 
for so long a period yet to come, is a piece of absurdity of 
which we hope Congress will not be guilty —Journal of 
merce, May 2. 


CANADIAN Finances.—The report of Mr. Galt, Minister of 
Finance, shows that the total revenue of Canada last year was 
Soresgos | of which $4,774,562 was from customs and 

764,002 from debentures issued. The entire ordinary reve- 
nue amounted to $7,841,311. 

erase ss Sane 
r wo e 
debt. The t 


two produced 


wits e510 A cesume ; 
provincial debt 


The 
Tue Incuiqutin Peeracr Ciam.—This case was finally 


est. 


Army. 


Bere to be Recorder of Southampton, v. Mr. W. Major 
printed Metropolitan Polies Marites.” Cocks, ep. 


Loe-Licut TeLecrarnuic Nicut SicNats—The a 
at Chatham, 


rogress 
the newly. 
ther herons bed 3 
can be transmitted with the greatest ra) 


ty and correctness a distance of fifty miles, have just 
ught to a close. The final offic 


of Major-Gen. Eyre, comman 
Fistrict, and about fifty officers of the 
final experiments was to 


their 
Ayl 


wi 
ition on the 


were stationed at Sheerness, U; 
The whole formed a circle the 

fifteen miles, with 
furnished with one of the lanterns, 


portable ap 


term ;” and to| flash 


heard before the Committee for Privileges in the House of stained 


Lords, on Friday last, and decided in favour of the claimant, 
, Lord Inchiquin. Mr. Sergeant Burke and 
By this decision = 


eralds’ —— : Ireland, sin . 1 
uw , are receivable as proofs family 
Daily ‘News, Apri 14. 


Obituary. 


ApmrraL Sm F. C. Srrops.—Admiral Sir Edward 

ham Strode, K.C.B., K.C.H., died on the 11th ult., at his resi- 
near Shepton Mallett. The deceased was the 

fourth son of Thomas Chetham, of Mellor Hall, by the eldest 
1 , & descendant of Col. W. 
Strode, one of the five M.P.’s proscribed by Charles the First. 
He was born in 1775, and was therefore in the 88th year of his 
age. He entered the navy in 1786, and was eminently distin- 
tsic, and Algiers, He was cap- 

ital at Haslar, and of the 


uth, from 1838 to 
1. He was made K.C.B. in 1845. 


Sm Srrwe_t REReEsBy Srrwa11, Bart.—We have to re- 
cord the death of Sir S. R. Sitwell, Bart, who died at Nor- 
wood, after a protracted illness. The late baronet, who was 
Phy f Mr. Craufurd Tait, of OF See NB . a 

ter of Mr. ol B., 
Geto. isa0. He married in 1857 Miss Hutchinson, f 


War Orrice. 
K.C.B, to be C 


al tus, also * invention o Pe Bolton. 
erating the o an hich thi 
fe = avers ydrogen gases by w e 
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Chatham as the centre. 


Navy. 
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trial took place in the 
the forces in the 
m. The object of 
the mili autho- 


highest point of the 
aL, & ahett ditenep Sap ted . 
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with a 


Fre 


, April 1. —tth W I Regt: Maj-Gen Sir R 


Curpo.a VEsseLs.—The tender of Messrs. Sarnuda Brothers, 
of the Isle of Dogs, for the construction of Capt. Coles’s cupola 
been found to be the lowest, it was on Monday 


vessel ha’ 


by the Admiralty. 


Messrs. Samuda ha’ 


ve bound 


£4000 (which will be 
er oat ee 


ates, is to 


) to launch the 


280 feet | 


will draw about 20 feet, and will have e 
to t arrangements, have six 


1 according 
cupolas, each armed with two | 
Army and Navy Gazette, April 12. 


pounder Armstrong guns. — 


Late accounts from Bermuda mention the arrival of the Do- 
jel at ith the Marine 


negal and 


have been received at 
all further work 


and Stur- 
‘ortsmouth 
on sails for ships-of-the 
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New Publications. 


Without pretending to criticise the famous “ Essays and Re- 
views,” or the “ Aids to Faith” that they drew forth, we have 
from time to time noticed the issue of sundry reprints of these q 
works. At the moment there lies before us a neat Boston 
edition, from Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co., of another volume, 
designed to steer a medium course between the antagonistic 
authors of the collections mentioned above. It is entitled 
Tracts for Priests and People, by Various Writers; and the 
Preface avows that the contributors to its pages could do 
neither of the two things, which alone were said to be open 
for them—they could neither declare their sympathy with the 
“Essays and Reviews,” nor unite in condemning them in tot. 
This little hint conveys their drift, suggesting indeed such a 
practical and sensible view of topics partly solemn and 
partly controversial, as we should expect from men like 
Thomas Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” He contributes the {first paper, under the happy 
title, “ Religio Laici.” Second on the list comes the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, who discourses on “ The Mote and the Beam, a 
Clergyman’s Lessons from the Present Panic’—which hints 
also, apparently, that there are two sides even to this question. 
We commend this work to those who are able to approach it, 
seeking for truth—not to those who desire to find in it a confir- 
mation of their adopted views. 

Has the war prompted the issue of grave books alone, or 
mainly? One might almost think so, by the little pile on our 
desk, To the serious one just mentioned succeed two more. 


“ Admire my grasp of 
Exaggeration can only 

. On the other hand, when a French novel is in 
national iti 


‘ peculiarities must be recollected and 
spected. But, after all, Nature is Nature, and Art is Art— 
The blue sky bends over all ; 
recognize the Nature nor admire the Art of 
this first act of “The Wretched Ones of the Earth,” by M. 
however fully and frankly we admit its power. 
tale, so far as it goes, is devoted to an impossible Saint, 
an impossible penitent Sinner, and a wretched, tortured wo- 
man, who bequeaths to the story a demoralized child. Every 
charged on the state of society ; which so- 
nevertheless, can produce such a pattern of virtue as 
ishop Myriel. . To the doings 
portion ofthe first volume is dedicated. His portrait is 
int which has never been exceeded. War- 
its traits will be found in the biographies of 
the Saints of Port-Royal. The vow of poverty, embraced by 
him in the fullest sense as regards 
able him to fulfil his duties as a pastor by 
charity—the absence of ambition and intrigue—the vow by 
which Good overcometh Evil—were not merely professed but 
exemplified by many of the memorable Jansenist worthies above 
referred to, so ruthlessly persecuted as heretics and 
ion. But in such an extremit; 
active and loving beneficence it may chance that the wicked 
carry off all the gains, while quiet and self-sacrificing and ob- 
persons of virtue, who languish and die in corners, may 
suffer and expire without 
tale, im brief, so far as it has 


The year 1817 was that which Louis the Eighteenth, with « cer- 
id of noble pride, specified as the 
This was the year when M. Bougniére 
s hairdressers’ shops, in expecta- 
tion of the return of powder with the royal bird, were bepainted 

With fleurs-de-lis, It was the honest time dur- 
day on the beadle’s bench in 


, in his dress as a Peer of France, with his red 
cordon and his long nose and his 


who had done a notorious deed. 
been this—that being Mayor of Bordeaux on the 
that town (a little too soon) to 
is peerage, In 1817, the fash- 
four or six years, in enor- 
of morocco leather, sufficiently like Esquimaux head- 
te meng 8 — fashion ; 

Legions; in p! of being num 
partments. Napoleon was at Bt. Helens’ 
ve him green cloth, he had his 
turned. In 1817, Pellegrini was singing, Malle. Bigottini 
r reigned, Odry a. not as yet exist. Ma- 


M. Delalot was a person: 
tting off the fist, omereaehs 


of T 
rlain, and the Abbé 
nance, looked one at the other with the 
or sympathy or aid. The | ha 


ing hich t Lynch 

ount Lynch sat every Sun: 
rn ~ . Germain -des-Prés, ~ 3 
crime committed is 


of this admirable man the 


the Duke of Angouléme.—' 
ion ran to swallow up little boys, 


y 
and as England would not 
coats 


by the rival Church 


. The Prince Talleyrand, 
Louis, a ae par of ki of Fi- 
laugh of a pair o rs, 
, celebrated on the 14th of July y iaee 
de Mars; Talleyrand 
served him as deacon.—In 1817, in 


of folly—t e consequences of Mars might be seen t 


ently charged on society. 
To prove this by such extracts as can > let it be told 


Mr. Gowans sends us The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, by Isaac | that 


Taylor, who wrote that admired and truly valuable work, the 
“Natural History of Enthusiasm.” Without reading it, we 
will venture to assert that this elaborate dissertation exhausts 
the subject of which it treats—Again, Messrs. A. 5. Barnes 
and Burr have published a very large and excellent 
collection of Songs of the Church, or Hymns and Tunes 
for Christian Worship. Not being specially prepared 
for the use of any one congregation, it contains nearly 1200 
of the lyrics most generally approved and most generally used, 
for two-thirds of which the music is arranged at the top of 
the page. By good condensation and method, the whole, 
though printed in large type, is compressed into an octavo of 
only 380 pages. There are other church choristers of similar 
design in existence; but we cannot imagine any one better 
adapted to serve its valuable purpose. 

By way of relief to all these serious announcements, we put 
on record the receipt of the April number of the Art-Journal, 
from Messrs. Virtue and Co., and the fact that it contains what 
will really treble its value—the first instalment, 24 pages, of 
its Mustrated Catalogue of the Great International Exhibition, 


blue, with traces of eagles and gilt bees :—the Ih 
which, two years earlier, had supported the balcony on which the 
Champ-de-Mars. They were blackened 


transcendentally virtuous Archbishop Myriel, a man of 
ances try, though he enjoined the meanest 
Ifand on his household—dining on vegetables and oil-soup 
—ha exchanged his palace for a few hospital rooms—having 
his goods unto the poor’ —ha reduced his expen- 
conceivable—still nourished a 

lor his private table use some 


Emperor had stood in the 
here and there by the fire of the Austrians bivouack 
The newest Parisian sensa' 
Dauten, who had thrown his brother’s head into the 
Marché aux Fleurs. People were 


diture to the most meagre troublesome to the Minister of the Marine 


lingering fancy, in retaini 
« few forks, two or three dishes and branch-candlesti 
dlesticks important in this first act. 
Bishop, we may fairly look at one of his clients ; and this one 
is a French convict—as such to be compared with our last 
English runaway convict—the Terror of “Great E 
however, which is to be prese: 
princi: al person in it isa runaway convict, who 


hich 
. Colonel Selves went to 
Le Palais 


Having characterized the es, 
r’sshop. There wasetill 


, Was turned into a coo 
‘onal platform of the H6! 


1 de Cingey the 
served as Observatory to Messier, 
Marine Astronomer to Louis the Sixteenth. The Duchess de Duras 


little boarded shed which had 


There was, then, at D—— a good inn with the s! 
de Colbas.” * * The man (alias convict) made for that inn went 
at once into the kitchen, wh 
stoves were alive, there was a 
Mine host, who was also the head cook, went from the fire to 
pots and pans, busy over a dinner laid out for the waggon people, 

a great noise in the next room. 

* * Mine host, hearing the door open and a new-comer enter, 

his eyes from his pots and 

the gentleman want ?’—“ To eat and to sleep 

“ Nothing more easy,” said mine host; but, on turn’ his head 

and jyra® an observation of the traveller, he added, “ Jf you can 
‘or it. 


ed out of the street. The 


re blazing in the chimn There was, then, a false Chateaubriand, called Mar- 


, called d’Arlincourt. “ Claire 


to be the first writerin Europe. The Institute 
emician, one Napoléon Bona- 
ce established a e school at 


d ‘*Malek Adhel”’ s 
struck off its list the name of an Acad 


; otherwise, le might have fallen 
nto disrepute. * * M. Paér, author of “ ese,” .... directed 


which it may be presumed was formally inaugurated on Thurs- | 7° 


day last. Descriptions of myriad objects soon pall upon the 
reader; but the eye is insatiable, and there is no mode of 
glancing at very many of the fine things to be seen, that is at 
all comparable to this in convenience and cheapness. The 
text is, as it ought to be, limited; and the pages are mainly 


concerts of the Marchioness de 
blin stood out for the Emperor, as did the 
for the Bourbons. They had madea wi 
¢ | cess for M. le Duc de Berry, al 


journals were all small. The form was little, th 
utional. 


The ranawey and interesting criminal exhibited a purse, | 


y."— Then (said mine host) it’s your affair.” Th 
en put his purse in his pocket, 


‘ot rid of his bundle, 
e door, kept his stic 


one in his hand, and went 
however, mine host looked at this traveller. 


covered with wood-cuts. This opening instalment deals for | *ked th 


the most part with works in gold and silver, jewellery, porce- 
lain, and ornamental iron-work. 


——. - > —_—_—_—— 
“LES MISERABLES,” BY VICTOR HUGO. 

Readers will be interested in knowing what is said of this 
new work, so long announced. From the critical remarks 
that follow, borrowed from the Atheneum of the 5th ult., we 
fear that Victor Hugo dealing with modern social evils, and 
expounding his own philanthropy, will not enhance the fame 
he acquired by several of his early works—by his plays for 
instance, and by that unique and unrivalled romance, Notre 
Dame de Paris. 

Since “ Le Rhin” was published, the world has had little or 
no prose from the author of “ Notre Dame de Paris.” The 
last fiction from his hand dates further back still, , if we 
mistake not, a short tale, “ Claude Gueux,” translated for the 
Atheneum so long ago as the year 1884. Circumstances have 

ired to whet e in regard to the re-appearance 
of this notable French writer in prose fiction after so long a 
silence. During a quarter ofa century, we have been tanta- 
lized by hearing the chances of his gi os had, en gd 
panion romance to the tale of the Mother Church of Paris 
in his “ Quiqu' e,” which di led, said rumour, on 
some enormous sum given for it by any publisher. Then, 
we are told that this feudal story of a castle of old time was 
about to be transformed into a modern preachment concern- 
ing crime and sorrow, with reference to the social and political 
theories so strongly (of late) and antagonisticall braced by 


BS sppenste ash eas bast had bows apatiend of cnnetiteg tuted 
rdingly, at the moment when the soup shoul Fa ne 
— 

“Sir, (said he) I cannot take you in.”—“ Why?” said the 
“Do you think that I shall 
but I have no room for you. 


To which the runaway answered quietly :—“ If not a room, 
a stable.” Mine host objected to the stable. 
“ Then to a corner in a 


Let us settle this after dinner.” 
—I have no dinner for 


garret. 

u,”” said mine host.—'‘ Bah?” said the 
; I must eat.”—“ I have 
ed the other in a fit of 
stoves Y’—* Nothing.” — 
poken.”—“ And by whom?’—‘ By the wag- 
The man said, “I am in an inn, and I shall stay.” — 
ine host said, “Get out.” 

This uncomfortable guest, who had really been only made 
criminal (M. Hugo assures us) because of the abominations of 
modern society, on being hunted forth from the best inn, went 

pot-h 


dog, went and came from the Tuileries to the Pont Louis 

a machine good for very littie—a nightmare dream from 

laughter, “with all those fi 
is bes 


passage the gratuito 
eat preaible epithet) 1s, 


Quartier Latin, and as many 
honest.” One of these, however, 
and for a moment looked through the window at the room | Fantine, (we are assured on the honour of M. Hugo,) was in 

und-floor, lighted by a little lamp on the table and by a 
great fire in the chimney. There were men drinking. Mine host 
was there warming himself. 


Our pleasant traveller slipped in at a side entrance. 
“Who is it?’ said the tavern-k 
“ Good bed and supper,” was the 


brutal libertine can be. The joke 
, the four male animals, having (let us be 
, Start for their respective homes, to 


-—“ Supper and bed ?”— pray Doe h of fam 


reply. The man camein. The 
drinking turned their heads.—There was, on the one 
side, light from the lamp; on the other sid 
The man was looked at while he was laying down 


said, “ Fire and supper; come and warm 


4 





M Hugo. The part taken by him in the po events of 
1848 and during su t years and his exile have further 
drawn attention to all his utterances ; though his last volumes 





e light was too strong, and the tavern- 
him to the door, as “a hunted ay 


character ;—and put 
mint.” Then the man ( 
every human creature w 
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drawn tears to so many eyes! 

t of a hid hysical 

events, which we will Ww an 

larizing. Let those who are content with 

seek it there for themselves. But M. Hugo, however earnest 
in his desire to excite disgust, is, after all, only a second-class 
master of the abominable craft. M. Eugéne Sue, we repeat, 
was before him in the field. 

It was to be foreseen that Fantine is not destined to behold 
her Cossette any more. She sinks lower and lower; duri 
her downfall falling into the hands of the ruffian, converte 
into a new life b: t wonderful present of the branch-can- 
diesticks, and who, after a period of disa) , has set up 
in respectability and imitation of Archbishop Myriel, as a 
Mayor. It would be well worth while for any one caring for 
the subject to com) the career of this penitent sinner with 
one somewhat jogous—that of Magwitch in Mr. Dickens’s 
last tale. It would not be easy to overestimate the superiority 
of nature and truth in the English novelist. 

But the course of the Mayor's virtue is not to be let to run 
smooth. to his purpose, which appears to be to show 
that Society does not give wretched pecple any chance, M. 
Hugo has contrived the detection of the Mayor’s identity, by 
an officer of justice—in this wise. A man reputed to be the 
well known scoundrel Valjean has been given up to justice— 
on which the Mayor, ap of the capture by an inflexible 
police inspector—to whom he had been severe, and which 
spector declares in a scene of touching probability that he 
had entertained suspicions of the Mayor himself being that 
person—resolves to make a clean breast of it, naturally deter- 
mined that no one shall mistakenly suffer in his stead. So the 
Mayor walks into court, and by denouncing himself and pro- 

g his identity with the miscreant sets his double 
free ; and the sublimit of the act so imposes on ju and 
audience, that he is allowed to walk out of court,—giving his 
address. ere, , M. Hugo comes second to another 
French novelist. bability waived on both sides, his trial 
scene is not half so exciting as that in “Monte Christo.” 
The Mayor, however, is allowed to escape for a moment that 
he may get back to the death-bed of Fantine, for whom he has 
undertaken to find her Cossette. By se coup de théditre, he 
is there arrested by inspector Javert. wretched woman 
dies. The Mayor is put in prison; but being expert in such 
matters, he manages to out, to get home—to pack up the 
an, branch-candlesticks and to escape, aided by the fidelity 
of his female servant and a sister of Charity. The Mayor and 
Cossette, and the branch-candlesticks will, of course, reappear 
in Act the second of this evil play. 

Meanwhile to conclude, this first act may attract curiosity 
among those who will have “sensation” at y ey) 
will oo beside. We have no doubt we shall 
move on, in the subsequent acts of the story, from bad to 
worse—from horror to horror, from agony to agony. But is 
it the function of a powerful artist approaching the close of his 
career, to move us thus? 


——— 
EXHIBITION OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


The London Times of the 7th ult. thus speaks of an Exhi- 
bition of great interest, opened at the Rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries : 

On Thursday evening last the Society of Antiquaries opened 
an exhibition of au phs of unequalled interest and scarci- 
| ay Fh limits wisely im by the Society would 

ow. The particular subject which the exhibition was in- 
tended to illustrate was the literature of the United Kingdom 
up to the accession of Queen Victoria. The walls of the e- 
ty’s stately apartments were lined and their tables covered 
with choice specimens of the greatest penmen who have 
adorned a literature at once the most elegant and the most 
robust that the world has ever seen. The principal contributor 
to the exhibition, Mr. John Young, F. 8. A., ninety of whose 
unequalled coll m of 7 ran round the entire room, 
each of them illustrated by the icest engraved specimens of 
the best portraits, communicated to the society a kind of talk- 
ing catalogue raisonné, and we cannot do better than follow 
the order which he adopted in enumera: some of the most 
important autographs ome be all of them holographs as well) 


which the society had coll 

The President, Earl Stanhope, bited the original draught 
of the “ Maid of Athens,” in the handwriting of its author, 
Lord Byron. All doubt, if doubt there be, as to its authen- 
ticity is removed by the fact that in this original sketch it runs 
“ Girl of Athens,” a substitution which no forger would have 
ventured on, being as infelicitous as it is (according to the 
printed poem) incorrect. Almost more iattveniing tan this 
was a letter of Benjamin Franklin to the grandfather of the 
t Stanhope, giving the writer's opinion of Lord 
as an orator anda statesman. The President also 
exhibited two letters of Lord Bolingbroke (in French) to the 
Abbé ang: Foremost among the valuable autographs exhi- 
bited by Mr. Tite, Vice-President of the oats, ane named 
an unpublished holograph letter of Francis , Lord Ve- 
rulam, and some verses by Milton, written on the fly leaf of 
Rosse’s “ Mel Heliconium.” The MSS. of two of the Waver- 
ley novels and of me ee “ Madoc” speak for themselves as 
of interest. A splendid holograph letter of Archbishop 
ton formed but one of the many treasures which Mr. Tite 
on as on every former occasion, has contributed to the 
objects of the society. Mr. Salt, F.S.A., exhibited one of the 
scarcest of au 
Izaak Walton. . Winter Jones exhibited a curious 
volume of co ce between Johnson and Dr. Dodd. 
Johnson it was who wrote on Dodd's behalf the letter to Lord 
Chestertield. The Rev. J. F. Russell, F.8.A., sent some holo- 
letters of Addison, Laud, and Morton, &c. Mr. More 
olyneux, F.S.A., of 7 Park, exhibited four su holo- 
graph letters of Sackville (Lord Buckhurst), of Dr. e, of 
ohn Aubrey, and of Dean Nowell. Mr. Boone sent what he 
believed to be an unique letter of Samuel Butler, author of 
“ Hudibras.” Mr. E. B. Jupp, F.S.A., exhibited two MSS. of 
Burns. The Society of Antiquaries, from considerations of 
oo. contented itself with exhibiti holograph letters of 

r. Swift, Andrew Marvell, Dr. Stukely, and Elias Ashmol 





in- 





hs (except when found in a book), that of | pis 


ir Frederick Madden exhibited holographs of 
Tom Paine, Shenstone, and Dr. Dodd. 

We now come to Mr. Y 8 unrivalled collection—which 
was arran in chronological order—and here it would be 
almost easier to say what was not exhibited than what was. 
Raleigh, Camden, Remy Laud, Selden, Cowley, Jerem: —_ 
lor, ndon, Sir Thomas Browne, e, Waller, Boyle, 
Sancroft, Tillotson, Dryden, Pepys, Sir Wi Temple, Locke, 
Evelyn (a most curious letter about his collection of won ), 
Kerr, Addison, Newton, Bentley, Pope, Swift, Z, 
Sterne, Johnson,'Burns, Porson, Bishop Watson, Scott, South- 
ey, Gibbon, Franklin—such were the principal au hs ex- 
hibited by Mr. Young, each of them rife with interest either of 
a literary or an historical character, and illustrated with the 
choicest portraits. 

We can testify to the great interest attaching to the collec- 
tion last-named, the owner of it being a brother of our own. 
To describe it would be to write a voluminous work on his- 
tory and literature, had we even at our elbow a catalogue 
of its rich contents. The last time we saw it, about two 


_| years since, we remember however to have been particularly 


struck with three letters. One was from Charles James Fox, 
written during, or immediately after his visit to the First Con- 
sul in Paris, in which he predicts the certain rise of Napoleon 
to supreme power and unlimited dominion —Another was 
written by Mozart not long before his death, and described 
the extraordinary visit paid him by a mysterious stranger, at 
whose bidding, swanlike, he composed his celebrated Re- 
quiem.—The third was three or four pages in length, 
written by Nelson when he was Captain of the Aga- 
memnon in the Mediterranean. It is bitter and querulous in 
tone, and full of complaints against the Admiralty. It con- 
tains however these memorable words—which we seem to 
have now before our eyes—“ but we may all win gold chains 
yet, who knows ?’—A confidential letter from Charles I. to 
Prince Rupert, written as well as signed by the King’s hand 
(also in Mr. Y.’s collection), has perhaps more historical value ; 
but the three enumerated are unique. 
—- > 


THE EDITOR'S TRAGEDY. 


A strange and painful tragedy has just been recorded, which 
should touch somewhat deeply all literary men. Mr. Alexan- 
der Birnie, the subject of th y, appears to have been 
one of that class of provincial editors in whom the possession 
of literary capacity inspires a deep pride and sense of power. 
We by no means wish to attribute such feelings exclusively to 
our provincial brethren. The habit of t 8 com- 
ments, often of passing ay | judgment, on human beings and 
their actions—or rather on those particular phantasms of our 
own minds, which for the moment we assume to represent 
the men and their actions—inspires something of this tone in 
all critics of passing events ; and this is, indeed, their charac- 

ger. But in none is this sense of empty power more 
likely to be intoxicating and dangerous than in those who are 
but -versed in the supreme uncertainties of literature, who 
do not see that even the highest literary estimates of men 
and thifgs are vague half-views, with much that is essentia! 
to the truth still left in shadow. To this perhaps self-elevated 
class of border-land literature Mr. Birnie a 
He had been editor of the Chester-le-Street 


bu a weekly leader, signed “ The Cock of the Steeple,” a 
nom de plume Dey wy intended to indicate the wide intellec- 
tual survey which the editorial mind took of the town and its 
neighbourhood, as it looked to every ray d of the com 
Unfortunately he never taught himself to distrust wide intel- 
lectual surveys, at least in his own case, and his Falkirk Libe- 
ral failed. ving his wife and family still in Chester-le- 
Street, he then went to Edinburgh to seek work, fell into bad 
living and bad company, was robbed of almost all he had, and 
in the remorse for the inj he had thus inflicted on his wife 
and children, attempted suicide by an overdose of laudanum, 
which, however, he took in such large quantities as to make 
him sick; and this for the time saved his life. Still the cock 
would not come down from his steeple. The editor had 
proved not only the ingratitude of the public, but on a small 
scale that unsoundness in his own surveys of “men and 
things,” which might well have taught him to distrust them 
still more on a larger scale, and yet the pride which is so often 
fed by this wonderful power of writing out our glib, false views, 
or at best half views of human clung to him to the 
last. He set out on foot on his return to Chester-le-Street, ap- 
parently with a design of killing himself by exhaustion, cer- 
tainly with a fixed resolve not to avert this fate by any conces- 
sion of pride. He had but a few pence in his pocket, and a 
few of the cherished literary “ contributions” of hisown pen. He 
kept a journal by the way, editing as it were his last hours, and 
8 ing with care the exact details of his suffering ; and we 
must say that the brief sentences which he entered during the 
last few days of his are not tainted by any touch of literary af- 
fectation, but the simplest utterances of human For 
days, we are told, he never had his clothes off, never rested on 
a bed, and seldom under cover at all ; tasted no food but what 
i would buy, and drank only water. On the night 
12th Feb: he reached Morpeth, spent yer 
on a roll, mistook o wat, Dene Soeneae by suffering 
and , and crept into a stack, near brick-works, 
to die. For nine days he lay there without either food or 
drink, but on the ninth found a creep out for water, 
yet would solicit no help, and crept again. On the twelfth 
day he records that he can no longer creep out for water. On 
the fourteenth day (February 25th) he was discovered and 
taken to the workhouse ital, where he died of mortifica- 
tion of both legs the same night, his feet being so swollen that 
it was ni to cut off his boots. The following were his 
last entries in the diary—entries singularly pathetic, whether 
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we suppose them to be his last excuses to the world, or the 
true utterance of his own heart, or, more truly perhaps, a mix- 
ture of both : 


“Thursday, February 13th.—I have now laid under some 
straw, by a haystack, near Morpeth, last night and all day; 
God knows if ever I will be able to proceed further. I would 
like to have got to Chester-le-Street, to be buried there, that 


my poor wife, when she looked on my grave, might forgive 


and weep. 
“ Saturday, 15th_—One week my punishment has lasted. | 
still lie here, but very weak and much pained in the bowels, 

“Sabbath, 16th.—-Another 


‘When will the trial be over? 


two 
day without food or drink ; cold, 


“Monday, 17th.—O God! me patience. 

“ Tuesday, 18th —Alone, without a soul to see or speak to 
a bit of bread, or a drop of drink for six days and nights ; how 
long can it be? 
niall jednesday, 19th.—This cannot hold out long. Help, 0 
“ Friday, 21st.—The ninth day without food; got a drink of 
water last night. 

“ Sabbath, 23rd.—Eleven days ; my legs are useless. O God! 
rc Son. 

“ Monday, , lam wi ; one part of my body ap- 
pears to be dead. I cannot go for a drink now. 24th Februay, 
—Seventeen days’ suffering; during that time had twice‘, 
piece of bread, twelve days without a morsel. 

“ Tuesday, 25th.— comes on; I wait. I meet him 
without fear. Jesus is all. Oh, He has saved me, yet so as 
by fire, these thirteen days. O bless Him for them ; to Him | 
commit my soul, my memory, my family, my all. Amen.” 


The strange absence, here, of that self-horror which the in. 
tention of suicide usually creates, and the curious appearance 
in its place of that glow of unhealthy enthusiasm—unhealthy 
in the agony of such a death—which lights up the poor man's 
reeling brain in his last hour, are sin; ly painful—the more 
80, per! if they were intended for the world than if they 

these last days the poor editor’s survey of him- 

self can scarce have been more camplete or faithful than his 
intellectual surveys of Falkirk from the steeple-top. Mixed 
with the prayers for help and the hope of pardon there must 
have come many a bitter doubt, or, if not, at least many an 
image which would have caused doubt had his mind been 
clear. Yet, oy after all, these brief editorials on his own 
fate were not much less incomplete or distorted not only than 
this particular editor’s liberal ings to Falkirk, but even 
many of the most valuable products of our editorial class in 
general. Those precious li contributions in his pocket 
— _ no os to nerve Mr. Birnie, in the = of ro most 
te o e, against admitting the facts o " 
gary, and the consequent duty of begging = 
—against how many equally stern facts o' 
the literary class to rebellion? How few men of us all can 
look at the fact as it is, if a li reputation intervenes be- 
tween it and our eyes? This man is not the only beggar who 
has — to himself a literary righteousness that he had 
not. To us there seems something representative as well as 

ic about his career. The confusion between the pride of 
writing and the pride of seeing, which took his editorial ima- 
gination up to a | ge from which he could see, not indeed 
all the regions of the earth, but all the dwellings of his audi- 
ence; the overthrow of his ambition causing intoxication 
rather than humiliation; the stubborn literary pride, which 
urged him to a double act of suicide, and kept him to the last 
from appealing to the mercy of his fellow-men ; and, finally, 
the triumphant register of his sufferings, written in the tone of 
a martyr, with the eternal world so close upon him and so 
dimly seen—these things should have more than the interest 
of personal details to men. It recalls something of 
poor Haydon’s history. Artistic and literary pride, and the 
thick veil it interposes between those who entertain it and the 
facts of that life which they _—- to see more clearly than 
other men, constitute one of the most painful phases of intel- . 
lectual culture. Criticism is a blinding task. who glory 
in their own successful editing of this strange world and its 
events are seldom able to 
edition of their own life which 
of God. 


from his fellow-men 
life do they not nerve 


uiesce in that only authorized 
warranted by the Providence 


—_ > 
SPORT AND SLAUGHTER. 
We extract from our contemporary, the Fi 


Field—a newspaper 
which generally contains agreeable reading—the following 
melancholy paragraph :— 

DOINGS OF LORD LONDESBOROUGH IN EGYPT. 

We have pleasure in laying before our readers a statement of the 
sport secured by Lord Londesborough on the Nile. His lordship 
left England by the mail steamer in November last for Alexandria, 
and ved safe, after a very stormy e. The e flat-bot- 
tomed barge in which his lordship was to take the journey up the 
Nile, being in readiness, no time was lost in s for Cairo. 

The class of barge used for navigating the Nile is of a build pe- 
culiar to the country, being upwards of 150 feet long by 20 broad, 
and fitted up replete with every convenience for the comfort of 
traveller and his party. The cost of equipment is rather expel 
sive, and only within the reach of wealthy men like the noble lord 
whose sport we are now chronicling. The sport is very variable, 
and not worth following until you reach nearly 500 miles up the 
country. The class of shoo will be fully ascertained by readii 
the statement given below. marksman can always fin 
plenty of exciting amusement with his rifle in shooting alligators, 
which abound in this part of the Nile. They are, however, very 
7 = avoid the haunts of men as much as ble. 

rd Londesborough did not commence shooting until the latter 
=a ‘oe oy an Sewn pet Ry until ut Feb. = 

v the grand total o! ee eee 

ese, 328 wild ducks, 47 —n, 5 teal, €6 pintatis, 7 . 

curlews,112 herons and storks, 2 quails, es, 3283 pigeons, 
and 117 miscellaneous. His lordship then left the Nile, and pro- 
ceeded to the Delta. His further doings we hope to furnish our 
readers with at some future day. 

The feeling with which we also lay before our readers this 
chronicle of Lord Londesborough’s “ doings in ” is by 
no means akin to the pleasure entertained by the . Dis 
gust and indignation is rather the sentiment which we enter- 
tain, and which we believe will also be felt by the 


who are readers of our ey oe ne By and indigna- 
tion, not only as regards the flunkeyism w chronicles the 
“cost of the ——, which is so expensive, and which is 
“only within the reach of wealthy men like the noble lord,” but 
disgust and ay <P at the scandalous terer’s bill 
which the noble or his valet has sent to the Field. Lord 
Londesborough is the son of ane who was known as an art 
eotecter ot ——— that the son had followed 
in er’s i eis an ae 
ist. He may be skilled, li i 
agp, and he may be bringing 
and papyri. He may be about to enrich 
antiquities at the British Museum; but he certain! 
nothing to illustrate its ornithology. If he has only gone to 
the Nile as a variety to the excitement of a battue, we can but 
regret, in the interests alike of humanity, decency, and science, 
that he did not confine himselt to the commonplace butchery 
of a Norfolk pheasant-shooting. There is no sport whatever 
in slaughtering the poor harmless birds of the Upper Nile, while 
there is something inexpressibly ludicrous and humiliating 
in the fact that a great English lord, at vast expense, is at the 
trouble of being towed along that sacred river, and through 
the very heart of that ty land of m and ancient 
civilization, for the of the readers 
of the Mield with the that it took his lordship 
murder 1514 of those geese which a fellow 
prompted him to mil 
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3283 pigeons, which might have showed as sport 
— Wood, is a feat which reflects small pans the 

itish no A 
= Londesborough 1s a nobleman and a Christian tle- 
man by virtue of his nobility, and we dare say, looks with the 
scorn of a civilization of eighteen centuries on the — 
pagans who reared the pyramids and who built the hun - 
gated Thebes. But at any rate old t carried to an excess 
its respect for animal life. God’s creatures were even 
deified when it was the land of arts and letters. The ibis 
was a sacred bird; the hawk was a mysterious symbol of Di- 
vine power; even the crocodile of the Nile received a strange 
reverence of terror. In those days England was a barbarous 
and unknown land. Times have i—we are what Egypt 
was. Yetit may be a question w er, in a true aspect of 
civilization, Lord Londesborough does not stand a little lower 
than those who in old time worshipped the fountain and source 
of life under the visible forms of life in bird and beast. Simply, 
as is Lord Londesborough’s boast, to em | life for the sake 
of destruction, is to reduce man to his very lowest type. We 
have aright to destroy animal life for the necessities of our 
own life; but Lord Londesborough, with all his sumptuous 
boat’s crew, could not consume one-tenth of the grand 
total of 5576 head of which he complacently announces the 
barbarous murder. We have a right also to procure specimens 
of rare and curious birds for the sake of science, although eagle 
murder warns us that science takes full license in the slaughter 
of rare birds at home; but we are not told that any skins have 
been sent to our collections from his lo p’s hands. 
But Lord Londesborough has done something positively de- 
trimental to science a society. Besides a brutal and whole- 
sale butchery of wild game, he has done wrong to the world 
beyond Egypt. “112 herons and storks,” we trust, is a mis- 
take. On the Nile the poor herons, utterly useless for food, 
share the fish of that abounding stream with the crocodiles ; 
and as to the storks, they are the pride and = of the peo- 
ple living on the banks of that classic river. They build on 
the house-tops, walk tame and fearless h the alluvial 
fields, destroy noxious vermin, and are ed by the 
sants in the same familiar and domestic aspect as the British 
robin among ourselves. Besides all this, they are the + / birds 
which spend the summer in Holland and Spain ; and if in the 
cities of Europe we miss our sacred and So we 
shall have to thank the British sportsmen on the Nile, should 
it ever become a fool's [fashion among idle young men to fol- 
low Lord Londesborough’s noble example. As to the 47 
flamingoes, words are too faint to express the ou upon 
every fecling which is caused by this shameless and wanton 
massacre of a bird of singular grace and beauty, and to which 
the Nile scenery owes so much, and which even in Upper 
Egypt is by no means common.—Saturday Review, April 5. 

It is right to add that the Field of the 5th ult. gave place to 
the following squib. 


Oh, illustrious friend and joy of my liver! I approach thy 
exalted seat and kiss the t that hangs from thy knees. 
Oh, Field Bey! to thee I bring my shikaiet, my complaint, and 
my petition. 

Hear me, oh Field Bey! and be it known to thee that a red- 
headed infidel, of upright mind, though wandering in the dark- 
ness that covers those unblessed by the Prophet (upon whom 
be peace !), has directed me to thy footstool with my com- 
plaint, as to a man in authority amongst the yore infi- 
dels, the Ingleez—may their gold never be less! that they may 
scatter it amongst the Faithful on the banks of the Nile. 

Oh, Field Bey! look: here is my complaint. A great Ing 
leez, a Mister Lordlondsboro Bey, with much gold and many 

ns, has come am: us. We welcomed him, we bowed 
mon to him, for his d_was open, and the floos (money) is 
all-powerful in this nation as in thine. But this son of burnt 
parents has begun to shoot our storks and pigeons. Know, 
oh Field Bey, that our storks are our children, they bring luck 
to our houses, they kill and eat the venemous se its, those 
offspring of Sheitan. Why does he kill our storks? does he 
eat them? Then may his belly breed corruption! We wished 
to seize on him and make him eat stick ; but lo! he is protected 
by the Basha. And so he goes from village to village, killing 
and wounding our gentle storks, and refusing to listen to our 
words of complaint. May his beard be defiled, the infidel stork- 
slayer ! 

he dragoman tells us that this man is a member of the 
great Inglish Midjlis, or House of Pirs, but this we believe not, 
since his beard is not yet grown ; nor can one sit inthe Midjlis 
of the Ingleez who lives on the Nile and slays storks and pi- 
geons.. The dragomans are the Father of lies, and laugh at our 
beard: 


s. 

Oh Field Bey ! they tell me that you worship the fox in your 
country, even as did the infidels who built the B ds, and 
that not even a Basha from our country durst kill that animal. 
Be it so; the Prophet hath said that there ever will be infidels 
and s. But I pray you let our storks be respected, and 
recall Mr. Lordlondsboro Bey from Egypt ; and see not his face, 
receive him not, neither salaam him, but cause him to eat 


stick until the soles of his feet burn, even as my heart has pen 


burned when I saw him we Fo storks. And thus, oh aa. 
may the spring of our friendship be no longer defiled with the 
dust of my indignation. From f 
ABDULLAH IL FAKEER (Siout). 
——————— ——__—_— 


STRANGE SUIT; STRANGE PROCEEDINGS. 


A great case, invol many professional questions, has 
this week excited nme y To Patience Swinfen her 
father-in-law bequeathed a considerable estate, but the will was 
disputed. Dissatisfied with her counsel, Sir F. Thesiger, she 
selected Mr. C. R. Kennedy, who, chiefly by his own perseve- 
rance and zeal, won her cause. the two or three years 
extended, Mr. Kennedy devoted 
conduct of this cause: he abandoned 
i worth some £800 a year ; be 
wrote hlets — forth Mrs. Swinfen’s wrongs, an 
sonnets in celebration her victory: and was content to wait 
for his remuneration until success enabled her to pay him 
without difficulty. Naturally during these transactions the 
closest in existed between them, and large promises 
were made to £20,000 was frequently named by Mrs. 
Swinfen as the amount she destined for him. Finall ob- 
tained a deed conv to him the reversion of 
estate at Mrs. Swinfen’s 


, fk 
between him and Mr. Justice 
ther this first shook Mrs. Swinfen’s 


for that amount. The reward seems enormous, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s conduct in the affair has been universally condemned. 
He he admitted, attacked Mrs. Swinfen, had pleaded that 
she was too intimate with himself, and finally reiterated on 
oath a charge always more discreditable to him who makes 
than to her who endures it. The whole affair only proves how 
little attainments and reputation avail to preserve a man from 
himself. 5. 


The causa celebris of Swinfen v. Swinfen has become causa 
celebrior in the shape of Kennedy +. Broun and Wife. There 
are two aspects under which it acquires unusual importance— 
one, as the professional character and the settled con- 
ventionalisms of the English bar; and the other a broader 
one, in which, however, only personal and moral considera- 
tions obtain. Coupled with the recent incidents of Mr. Edwin 
James and others, the lish bar looks at the honour of a 
noble and dignified profession as vuliarly outraged by Mr. 
Kennedy's remarkable relations with his fair client. The Lord 
Chief Justice thought the occasion a very proper one for vin- 
dicating the abstract propriety of the rule of etiquette which 
requires all relations between client and advocate to be con- 
ducted through the medium of an attorney. “ Here,” his lord- 
is reported to have said, “is a most striking instance of the 
justice of the law of the land as it applies to the recovery of 
fees by counsel. Here isa gentleman of the highest attain- 
ments ...... seeking in vain that remuneration which his pro- 
fessional services ought to have secured to him without an 
recurrence to means such as these to obtain.” No doubt it 
ony eons that the distant and be oy ses position maintained 
by ters and physicians towards their clients and patients 
is based upon a — or historical estimate of the dignity 
of the learned faculties, or the old functions of a Roman pa- 
tron, which has long since in fact passed away ; and some may 
even argue that this case rather seems to prove that there ought 
to be no conventional barrier kept up between client and ad- 
vocate, inasmuch as it is past a doubt that the second verdict 
won by Mr. ~ewag + the Swinfen case, which - the pro- 
perty absolutely to ience Swinfen, was entirely owing to 
this unrestricted intercourse without the intervention of an at- 
—— But even though Mrs. Swinfen lost her cause, or was 
for to submit to a compromise, when an attorney intervened, 
and though she won her cause when his services were dis- 
pensed with, yet as far as the social fabric is concerned, we 
cannot but acquiesce in the moral which the Chief Justice 
drew from this case. It proves without a doubt that no advo- 
cate should receive instructions from his client except through 
a medium of such a dull and unimpassioned nature as shall 
exclude all considerations from the case except those which 
are filtered through ent and the en, ing clerk. As 
things are, the bar must deal with its black sheep as it can; 
and the position and honour of barristers are too sacred a mat- 
ter of social interest to be rudely interfered with because the 
present rule, which has worked well on the whole, now and 
then fails. —Saturday Review, Ibid. 


——_>—__—_ 


A Dust-storm.— What an atrocious and irritating infliction 
is a dust-storm! The European, whose only idea of such a 
visitation is formed from the handful of road-grit blown up 
by an east wind on some blustering day in March, can hardly 
imagine a huge cloud of fine sand extending over a whole dis- 
trict, and crossing thousands of miles of country in its resist- 
less course. Slight warning is o- of its approach. The 
sky is clear as , the sun is blazi 
can blaze, and the air is; as free from tumult as a bishop’s 
breast ; suddenly, a dark line on the horizon, a distant roar, a 
rising bank of whirling brown clouds, a flock of storm-driven 
birds, a mighty and the sky becomes dark as pitch, the 
sun suffers a total eclipse, and the air is laden for hours with 
millions of tons of sand, t from some distant desert, on 
the wings of a blast swifter an —- train. Cultiva- 
tion and traffic are brought to a stand-still, and the blinded tra- 
veller patiently waits till the fury of the storm be spent, to re- 
cover the path which he has lost. 

In the house, every crevice that can admit a particle of dust 
is hastily stopped, and candles are lit, to enable the household 
to pursue théir ordinary duties. But in vain are doors and 
windows hermetically closed; in spite of every precaution, 
the impalpable enemy gains admittance, and tables, chairs, 
carpets, delicate ornaments, and cherished knick-knacks are 
covered with a thick coating of the finest dust. The human 
form divine undergoes a complete and uncomfortable meta- 
morphosis ; heads look like door-mats, teeth become gritty, eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears are covered with tempo dust-holes, 
and inner garments feel as if they were made of sand-paper. 
Summon a domegtic, and instead of appearing in his custo- 
mary snow-white garments, he will present himself in a com- 
plete suit of Seas ou might almost —— that the 
truculent M ore you had been suddenly turned 
into a peace-loving er; his skin i 
sions can hardly be di ished from rich mahogany, is like 
decayed deal. Eatables and drinkables do not escape the 
eral pollution, and the prevailing element enters 
into the composition of the day’s dinner. The 
which it is the lot of every mortal to consume, is on this oc- 
casion taken at one meal. 

To leave the house is madness, but I remember I did so once 
at Ferozepore, when a dust-storm came on just as I had dressed 
for mess. I did not keep a buggy, and the messhouse was 
more than a mile off, but what not an Englishman brave 
for his dinner! determined not to lose mine without a 
struggle. To wear an overcoat would produce a 
accession of prickly heat; to go without one would bring ruin 
on my shell jacket, and sully the purity of my white waist- 
coat. By a happy stroke of ingenuity, I improvised a special 


eu nati “mk 4 7 Peon tal taloons 

made ve my ental pan 3a 
shirt worn en © gubpulans formed gs end aie? etot ; and 
my head was enveloped in an old butterfly net. Thus accou- 


tred, 1 mounted my horse, who, piloted c 7, his syce, carried 
yang Md g ne Shy T— amet 
sitting down to an e ly gritty er, with a y 
clean shirt-front, to the envy of some of my less ingenious 

brother-officers, who presented the appearance of dustmen. 
But it is not only the level country of Hindustan that is thus 
visited ; the steep its of the Himalaya form no barrier to 
these sandy hurricanes. In 1853, one of them mounted to 
Kussowlee, a hill-station 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and raged for several hours. I was standing with some friends 
on a point overlooking a vast district which the Sutlej 
wound like a silver thread ; we were the course of a 
dust-storm which was rolling in a prodigious volume towards 
ere \- 





g as only an Indian sun | dam 


, Which on ordinary occa- | 4 


k of dust | i 


mountain-ranges to Simla, which is a thousand feet her, 
and forty miles further in the interior. What became of the 
— monster I 

ow, it crossed the sno’ 1 the jealously guarded 
frontier of China, nalfehcked Sot beal eulll ons of its celestial 
inhabitants, and set the Brother of the Sun sneezing in his pa- 
lace at Pekin. 
To give the dust-storm its due, it is not without its advan- 
tages; it is usually followed by a refreshing shower, which 
lowers the temperature, and acts as a water-cart to lay the | 
dust which has been left behind.— Plagues of India. 


‘ Wartixc Room at a Lonpon Civs.—* * Our light-hearted 
friend indeed cares little about the nature of the accommoda- 
tions which the clubs afford him, providing that they afford 
him dinner. If he arrive too catly for his entertainer, he is 
content to await his coming in the lofty entrance-hall (if a 
better place be denied,) where one cricks one’s neck in the 
vain effort to make out the cornices of the pillars, or the classi- 
cal illustrations of the domed ceiling. He will even remain 
without impatience in that fearful chamber belonging to some 
clubs which is denominated “the Strangers’ Waiting-room.” 
It is in reality either the committee-room of the club, where 
the overflow of members is accommodated on the Derby Day, 
or the first week of the May —- (according to the cha- 
pee ; ~d ——— and =. = er occasions of unusual 
influx. It e a ce O an @ ent a ri- 
ated for the use of Tninent Personages lying in state. The 
gloom and desolation of it can only be expressed by weird 
music, or the late Mr. Edgar Poe; certainly not by any de- 
scription J can write. There are a number of trestles disposed 
about the place, some of which have a square piece of maho- 
gany upon them called a luncheon-tabie. Nobody, however, 
= — yo oe h » ps are a about, here = 
ere, \ a of a great age. It is expressly for- 
bidden by a card upon the mantel-piece that strangers should 
take refreshment here, which is an unnecessary inhospitability, 
since any man, not being a ghoul, would as soon think of 
ing it in the Thames Tunnel. Upon the mantel-piece is 
also the wine-list, a bundle of toothpicks, and a funereal clock 
which is only wound up in the Spebe- These are all the ar- 
ticles of vertu to be found in the Strangers’ Waiting-room. If 
once a stranger could be got to commit suicide in this apart- 
ment—and the temptation is tremendous—it would be indeed 
a great public boon. Club commitees would then be brought 
to reason and humanity, and the place would be abolished, or 
& newspaper or two be laid on one end of the trestles to be- 
guile the time. It is recorded of Captain Spot, that 
upon his uncle the dean at the Shovel-hat, and being shewn 
into a den of this description, he quietly lit a ci his m 
not being stored with a sufficient amount of reflective matter 
to carry him, under such circumstances, through the time 
which elapsed before his relative’s appearance. ious to 
this extreme measure, the gallant captain had used up all the 
toothpicks.—Chambers. 

Mormonrre Perricoat GovERNMENT.—The American 
news in the 7imes one day last week contained the announce- 
ment that—* On the 3rd _— Young was elected Presi- 
dent of Utah, and Hebe C. ball, Lieutenant-Governor.”— 
Until we read this item of intelligence we were unaware 
to the extent which it indicates, Mormonism acknow! 
the political rights of women. Hebe C. Kimball, we presume, 
isa about to become one of the already numerous Mes- 

, > Lege 0 When Hebe Charlotte Kimball ex- 
name of Kimball for that of Young, it may be 
that Young will adore his new spouse, but the Ameren 
Hebe, inasmuch as Young is rather old, will not therefore be- 
come a an —— Seoting i The Mormonites showed some 
com; e ’s new consort to be his 
Lieutenant-Governor, or, to speak more correctly, 
Governess. This is the first authen ly recorded 
ment of a female to any kind of Lieutenancy, for little 
samen the gumvetientt tes ealbes ah = ballad which 
narrates the promotion o! sailor to be first Lieutenant 
of the gallant Thunderbomb. 
It is not without some misgiving that we publish the fore- 
going account of Miss Kimball's election to the Lieutenant- 
vernorship of Utah. The prospect of obtaining such a situ- 
ation as hers may allure to the borders of the Great Salt Lake 
too many ladies who cannot get married, and haye no 
more agreeable lot before them at home than that of an Eng- 
lish Governess.— Punch. 








G —The scenes of disorder which took 
place on Sunday and Monday night at the Vaudeville Theatre 
were t. e comedies with 
which the of that theatre to replace V: 
Sardon’s “ Nos Intimes” was a farce by and 


the occasion with a silver whistle, of which all made use 

Sat Woeet, sakes bape 2 eaten = 
H at the o! ; near’ 

blinded an ; hen police 4 


of Megdegutaten tentapeied atin gman woah 
8 was as greatest w 
had o in ictind Cho easet Dene comes. ee ta the 
and honoured com was present, probab! the 
Sime to hear it, an ection ese jw 2 for wttaranee seemed 
o 
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ere ae oe 
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pole free cxiessoned; be bonern bnewed og ; he raised 


with tears, towards Heaven, ui 
hand eotennee—e voice 

the pause of the music—‘ Not unto me, not 
unto Thy name, be all the glory, O Lord.” 
ment, Haydn lost the calmness and 
the expression of his countenance. The v 
heart had been stirred, and ill could his wasted 
tain the tide of feeling. When the superb chorus at 
of the second part announced the completion of the work of 
creation, he could bear the excitement no longer. Assisted by 
the Prince’s physician and several of his friends, he was car- 
ried from the theatre, pausing to give one last look of grati- 
tude, ex in his eyes, to the orchestra who had 
so nobly executed his conception, and followed by the length- 
ened plaudits of the spectators, who felt that they were never 
to look upon his face again. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 6%. By F. B. 


















ALGAIER GAMBIT. 





White(W.) Black (H.) White (W.) Black (ii.) 
1PtoK PtoKk4 15 P tks B ~9s 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 16 Pte Qs tks Kt 
SKttoK BS PtoK Kt4 7. io 4 POs y 
4PtoK R4 PtoK Kt5S 18 es segase 
5 Ktto K5 Kt to K BS 19 P tke Kt Kt to Kt6 
2 PtoQ4(a) | 20 PtksP Baha F (ot Ki7) 
7 P tke BtoQ3 21 Rto K Btok 
8 PtoQé Kt to iy 22 Rtks R Kt tks KR 
ome gee Kt to Kt 6(c) pg bi K to B2 
10 B tks Kt tks R 24 B tks Kt to B 8, ch 
ll KttoK4 BtoK B4 3 KtQ2 Rto Q Kt 
128 BtoK Kt5(d) BtoK2 mt Ote 5,ch K to Kt 
18 Kt KB K tke Kt 27 Qt K5,ch 
14 P toQ6,dis. ch K to Kt 3 

Black resigns. 





a A ve of pla Mwith My. Heydeb andy at copaare to be Paty 
in the course y r. He rand, and a) y 
as good as the move Q to STi. "s defence, so far, 

to be sound and good, and | hard to see, just now. 
account of the 


has now a Vv — attack, which he 
throughout.—{¢) ving apparently no better move. 





Stroye-Curtrne Macutne.—The Arbroath Guide describes 
a machine, which, if at all equal to its account, will put sn end 
to masons’ strikes and nine hours’ movements :—There is now 
in process of completion in the establishment of the Messrs. 
Munro, founders and engineers, Arbroath, a machine which it 
is believed will entirely revolutionise the mason-work of the 

resent day. Mr. Hunter, formerly of Leysmill, and now of 
ee Forest, in Wales, the inventor of the stone-planing and 
paten' machines, has invented another so elabo- 


t 
rate in its motions it will 


perform with 


speed, accurately, M 











month in the ground are shooting with the greatest vigour. 
One portion of the crop will be fit for veering ae March, 

I send the produce of it to the Colonial 

other will be ready in October. It is, therefore, now clear 
that Island cotton succeeds well in the lowlands of Guy- 
ana as well as the native cotton. In comparing the plants on 
the lowlands with those planted at the same time on the sand- 
banks, the affirmation may even be made that it will succeed 
on all kinds of ground ; but that, like the native cotton, it is 
more productive on the low grounds. is reason to 
lieve, x a comparison of the two samples sent by the colony 
to the Exhibition of London, that the portion grown in our 
cotton grounds on the coast of Macouria is su in quality 
to that which was produced in the Ilet la Mére.” 





A Precious Sarxt.—A rumour is current in Rome that the 
Pope intends to ize Begum 8 », the mother of Dyce 
Sereno, ont Gt She San ap Se process has been taken. 
Some of the Begum’s wealth did go to Italy, but the rumour 
is to us simply incredible. There never was a more evil old 
lady. It is of her that the story is told how an Indian lady 
found her lover flirting with one of her slaves, and buried the 
ir. She lived with half a dozen para- 
mours, and then in after life tried me yy 
to the Archbishop of Canterbu: e Pope for spirit 
advice while still remaining a lem, and 
idolatries. If she is to be a Saint, Antonelli will have a sym- 
pathising intercessor.—Spectator, April 5. 
Apropos of all martyrs and saints, the most extraordinary of 
all accessions to that noble army is to take place in a few years 
hence, as soon as time allows. An enormous bribe has actual- 
sy glass’ tho nemo of Tages Semivs cn Gn fot which 
leads to canonization. The fact would appear incredible, con- 
sidering not merely her crimes (they are, perhaps, not much 
to the purpose), but her Moslem creed. I received my in- 
formation, however, from quarters entirely beyond question.— 
Corresp. at Rome, Daily News. 





A Live.y ELeraant.—A letter from Java states that among 
my te a by the Prussian vessels of 
war, t , now on 4 voyage to the ,isa elephant, 

x; of Prussia by 


in exercise in equestrian aye by mounting his back. He has 
also been taught many tricks, so that when be arrives at th 
Gardens at Berlin he is likely to be the lion of 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to 


tefartt. 





rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 

can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 

ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Ciubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, or 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which « List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club, 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper anD 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





DR. LELAND’S 
ANTI-BHEUMATIC BAND. 
A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGLA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certifled Testimonials sent free. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
491 Broadway, New York. 








‘Mark qe 
PASSAGES, at his residence, No. 34 St. ’s Place, , until 
three Pp. M., and Sundays until ten a. m., from those ely 


ables him to effeet perfeet cures in inv 
The following gentlemen or members of their families having 
been under it, have kindly itted the Doctor to refer 


to his success : 
PHILO T. RUGGLES, Esq., 

25 Nassau street. 
A. V. STOUT, 


President Shoe and Leather Bank. 
JAS. G. COOPER, Esq. 
Noes Public, Sun Office. 
EVERITT CLAPP, Esq. 
Western Trans. Co., No. 9 Coenties Stip. 
OSCAR HOLLY, Ese. 
42 Fifth street. 
DEWITT C. BROWN, Esq., 


ttorney-at-Law, 
Firm of Sheldon 3 kovs, 83 Nassau street. - 
LOUIS GOODHEIM, Esq, 
No. 11 Warren street. 
A. HECHT, Esq., 
136 Sixth Avenue. 
JAMES CRU 


Esq., 
Ed. N. Y. Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. P. R. oy 


yan, 
How. IRA FISH, 
Patton, Me. 
Hox. JOHN A. CHILD, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 
CHARLES SHELDON, Esq., 
Troy, N. Y. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
So_e AGENT i THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 


TAX PAYING AND COLLECTING AGENCY. 
RICHARDSON & KING, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


DEAFNESS, 
IMPAIRED SIGHT, 
NOISES IN THE HEAD, 








AND ALL 
DISEASES 


E EYE 
E A 


T 
T H R=. 
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DR. VON EISEN BERG, 
Oculist and Aurist, 


WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED 
EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
AZZTHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 


AND 
Von Eisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, 


READ. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 196 East 16th street. 
ISENBERG— 


Dr. J. E. Von E 
Dear Sir : 
t benefit m 
almost blind and in Y zou one, week 
ago . You pronounced 
to be fa ye Rt 


topho After one week’s treatment she can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first ph 


I write to express my thanks to you for the 
daughter has received at your hands. She eame 


who have failed to cure her.—Again, I om ants ae, I give yous 
mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are similar! 


wil] be fortunate enough 
to fall into your skilful hands. 


Yours, obliged, Mrs. HOPKINS. 
Dr. Vow Ersenserc—Sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 


when I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 





has been awarded two Gold 





and regularity of finish nearly the whole of the mason-work— - = from -—t.- eatin. cad ‘ pee ae 
hewi , ene &c.,—now executed by hand previous to the it washing into the stream at this season, and passing thro 
of ding. It will a en polish stones, new iron main, iakes the water v =ere 
work out checked rabbets and window and do almost warranted by KENZIE, No. 305 
appertaining to to ashler | Fourth Street. 
an ornamentation te unique. is an| A liberal discount made to Plumbers. 
amplification and comp) of the inventor's idea that seven 
years found m in the 





. _ | tract from a from the 
Commandant de Montravel shows that they have not been 
without results:—* In the interval of 15 months 
the most ealsfactory progress haa taken place, and my hopes 
are that Sea Island cotton would zt in Guy- 
ana as ee ee ae sae the prin- 
cipal wealth of the colony. I have gone over about 80 acres! 


’s Kathairom for the Hair, is the oldest, best, 
a ae Ne other has 


ft reno all Dan- restores, 
ves 

serves, and beauti- wos . fcethe Tals im- 
parts to it a delight- Twr war: | fl odour. If you 


wish a fine, vig 














Sold everywhere by all dealers, for 25 cents per bottle, and at the 
principal depot, 63 Liberty Btreck. 63 ‘ 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORE, 
Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 


Inox Raruines, Garewars, VERaNpan, 
GERS, 





Piers, BALcontss, 
and Farm Fences; Tres Guarps, STALL Guagps, May 
and Wrxpow Guaxps. 


Iron Furniture, 
Cc 

= ag magane, on Gan, Also—Masvansems, all kinds. 
Tllustrated catalogues mailed, on of four three-cent 
a 
HUTOHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Oanal-st., near Broadway, N. Y., 
General Agents for “ New-York Wire-Railing-Co,” 


my d it, when, after one operation at your hands. | 
hearing was suddenly and lessly restored to me, for which 
feel very gy total deafness, shut out from so necessary 
@ sense, have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
a credit on you for the immense amount of skh possessed 
y you. I beg to thank you for what I can so fully appreciate. 


Iam. By 
EDWARD TEMPLE N. 
188 Mercer street, New York. 
7, B. Ven Biessbus, MB man 
Dear Doctor :— gratefully jon oD 
eyes for cataract (or o SS) Rees teal come Sn ~h tos 
now see well. I mand wake for cataract is unri- 
valled. I must also ~~ + — le for the restoration 
of my daughter’s hearing. Her ears were completely closed up 
a to you; now they are quite open, and she hears 
distinctly. o y. 
P. D N, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 
New York, March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that I have been attended by several doctors 
for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any relief, until I went 
under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 
tant. usly, and stopped the buzzing noise in my head from 


which I suffered. 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 
STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-BYB, 
IN §&TS WORST STAGES, 
OURED IN ONE MINUTE. 


88 Clinton Piace, Eighth Street, 








Between University Place and Broadway: 





